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“It was an unfortunate thing for Alexandry and that William Higgins when they hit u the notion of making a Show Man, so as to surprise 
Poor Papa on Christmas. Morning. Papa, who at times has very little sense of humour, oljected strongly to being surpriéed; an@’I am told on good 
authority that his Umbrella was used in a most light and airy manner in consequence.’’—Toortsiz. 


@ohristmas Cloms Wut Dnee a Wen. 


SEUSS QS Se eerie Tn 


Christmas comes but once a year, He brings me squills, he brings me pills, Christmas comes but once a year, 

And some folks say so much the better ; He's liberal ie the ‘way of ee ua ’ And Christmas games (I nevee nlay em) ; { 
To dear confiding Doctor Crump His boy in battons calls each da At Christmas, folks send in their bills 
anita a And says, “ Here's more nice things from master.” (A good old custom !)—never pay ‘em ! 
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THE MANSION Rouse 
Lonoon, E. C, 


‘ 


FOR 


KIDNEY, 
LIVER, 


BRIGHTS 
DISEASE. 


! can conscientiously and emphatically state that | have been able to give more 
relief and effect more cures by the use of “WARNER'S SAFE CURE” than 


all the other medicines in the ge 2 2 Soro Z 


British Pharmacopeela. 
. LRCS. 1.; UK.A0P. 1; late RN. 


KIDNEY AND LIVER 


ONE-EIGHTH FULL SIZE. 


. 
: 


EXACT FAC-SIMILE OF WRAPPER. 
THIS WRAPPER HOLDS THE LARGEST 4/6 BOTTLE IN THE MARKET. 


Pann nee nn 


WARNER'S SAFE CURE conan imple tropical laf of rare 


ins in the lower part of the body ; for Yorpid Liver pide: Jaundice, 


all diseases that cause Fe te 
ap sarqpey ties of the Kidneys, Liver, and Urinary s. For FEMALE DIS. 
phages may i aoe that a male ci) Blood, and hence is the best BLoopD PURIFIER. '‘t is 
the only ay toe known remedy that cures GHT’S DISEASE. For DIABETES use WARNER'S SAFE CURE, 
4s, 64. Bottle. Take WARNER'S SAFE CURE and no other. For sale by all Chemists and Drug- 
gists, re at the wag Price 4s. 6d. If your Chemist does not keep it, and will not order it, send your 
Orders to H. H. WARNER & CO., 47 Faraixapon STREET, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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J. THEOBALD AND CO.’S SPECIALITIES, 


OUR CELEBRATED BIJOU MAGIC | THEMAGIO rourrary rrx—anciegas goltsated sts 
LANTERNS AND SLIDES. sas aera eh alee 
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money Post-free 6d. each. One of the marvels ence. 
all competition, We manufacture both Lanterns e 8c 
ther, and therefore cannot bly fell 80 
other houses do nei THE,, MECHANICAL WALKING | LADY.— 
Beautifully dressed. ior paveree allabout 
aad graceful 


ning, Laat ny begs for the 


Lantern, $0 long as Lantern pla rooms or table ina ment 
and ap well. Aes we 
1, Compare ou of 


Post-i Tr 8 
fat met Posttres, ik a pareer 
Largest ai rn deacehpis et: 


THE re ge Se eat MODEL 
cine. Works } 
hour at cach spew veration. Stron rong ae ones 
metal boiler, fy whee! 
brleatoy, brass supports, tre 
Sy 
and better ie, Bost free, ied. Larger 


MAGIC FUSEE CAS tea 
Ty M4 teeta da 


sets with those 


shee Route evans 0 bate ualit, ish-made Magic 
Lantern fitted wen beet t condenser and Foctssing Teme. pee 
Mineral Oil saan, with iestnatr 
metal chimney, with 
lantern, slide holder, and ‘and silvered red resectur. 

assortment of slides, 36 comic 


m: », 108, This Shows ures 3 
No. 2 Bet, a similar assortmen pices Lantern and Slide 
larger size, 14s. hows 4 


of feet diameter 
pee SAT” Pr 0 ong eae tnt i 


diameter, price 33a. 
cernentiy beg oa, vere ts cut S 
ssusherng masher righty 
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“ALLY SLOPER’S BOLIDA' OouPON 
Enrities noider to SP! LL SETS OF BIJOU LAN- 
TERNS aap nulD nae om 
pa THEOBALD & COMPANY. 
HE CHAM W) 
T B CHA MPION thr tor od 
and ana’ Wente I 


serum up, do 
about in the'’ most atural and 


BTROND PE at; 
ts Bas o 


eau 


COTOR BAGrIPEa—the srearéel, 


iting manner. Fost-free, lovelt; The rage of the Season. 
Monster size, very superior, hy ake reba 4 pipes, «Warranted to Play. 
HE KENSIN Nw INA- 
T hon Co OMe G™ND, pusmaares WiTER CatA- 
the most over 600 Illustrations, 


oem Novelties St every 
eign, Con Trick ore Cards: 


pes oe Sh wenienents aco Magic tan jodel Bteam 


J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, 


WHoLuesaALBD MANUFACTURERS, 
(ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS), 


6 and 7 Bath Place, Kensington High Street, Kensington, London, W. 
THE MARVELLOUS CLEANSER. 


NYDROLEINE 


SANITARY 


SOAP POWDER. 


WHY Is IT? 
oo HYDROLEINE, the most recent hey frig owder offered to the Public, has obtained so much favour, 
such sales? and also why is it that the Manufacturers have obtained the ma icor nwo ae 
THE SANITARY INSTITUTE OF GREAT BR: TAIN a ind approval of the Medical Authorities, also 
the recommendation of the Medical Press and o: of the National Health Society 
(SUCH 


Pater Kuife, Tin opener, Scissors 
Squeeser, Cracker, all 


IT 1s B E c AUSE 
ond all dispute the very best article of its class in the market, and defies ecm: 
have it, and no other.  MYPROLEINE, Somitary Soap Powder) is supplied a i ey 


HYDROLEINE is 
tried, public 


F. J. HARRISON & CO., Ltd, Watling St. Works, Watling St., Leicester. 
a 


HAVE YOU A BOY? 


WATCH HIM WELL! 
IN FACT, 


“WATERBURY” 


WATCH HIM! 
Haye you a Dozen? Watch ‘em all! 


100,000 Great Britons have bought ‘ Waterburys” 
901000 ‘Seriag the leat Tete Manske 


cut 
ACCURATE. Price | 0/ 6 
DURABLE. 

_Repairs never exceed we 


—PRESS | NOTICES. - 
Examiner, Dee, 22.—" The * Waterbury" is a 
spiendid timekerper.” 
Herald, Vec. 9.—“ A good timekeeper.” 
Leeds a Mar. 13, 1886.—" Keep excellent time.” 
Chronicle. — A real timekeeper for 10/6." 
Proomandjaonened Bxpress.—“It keeps time pcetert ay 


ne ee 


London Depote: 17 HOLBORN yiaoucr; 
2 Holborn Viaduct; 68 Fleet Street. 


Christmas, 1886.) 


SB lanshindichlersh. 


On SLOPER’s CHRISTMAS EVE, 


“Isn'ta noshershame !” = 
bid bauer before—I won't serve you. 
“ * ” 


opemon said, “Time, gentlemen, time!” And someone 


else said, “Out you go,” and presently, with no a war holding 
up a lamp-post, to preven’ 

its falling about all over the 
street. - 

The world was much mixed 
that evening, and what had 
been perpendicular was now 
——. ion mvenes 

up and struc! ple 
on the tacks of their js 
There were a lot more stars 
than usual, and several 
extra moons. 

It was a ghastly scene, and 
the eminent  Jittérateur 
shook his head at it 
shed 


tears. 
Shortly, however, and as 
though ashamed of having 
exhibited so ruch emotion, 
he frowned fixedly and then 
smiled sadly, and, balancing 
himself on one leg, with the 
other kicked the lamp-post 
to make it be quiet. : 
But there must be a limit 
even to Sloperian philan- 
y, and the venerable 
and ancient man had to remember where he lived, and go in search 


Henceforth, then, the hes € pg phe rahap 


Srerkaps the lamp-lighter would be glad to find it gone. 


You see, when you have got hold of a lammp-post in the poet 


ible; but sayeers 


erable to stagnation where you are— 


been the withering sneer that did it. To sneer 
henge A you bars to curve, and a man curving at the top end of 
hi t retai: a 

poh to stead ager ft reve, corcuitously. There is, therefore, germ | 


when he got there, to guother lamp-post, that turned out, upon closer 
inspection, to bea man. 

ow you must Ley noticed yourself that there are far too many 
policemen, and, for my part, I protest against their being left ies 
ing about the streets for respectable people, going as straight ome 
as circumstances will admit of, to tumble over. But not only 
SLOPER thus tumble upon, over, and under this policeman, but the 
—he and the policeman—both struggling ly to that same end, 
could not disencumber 
themselves, so intricate- 
ly mixed up were the 
policeman and SLOPER, 
and the umbrella, the 
bottle, and the hat. 

“Tosh you which lies 
still till tosher fella gesh 
up. 

So they sat there in the 
silvery moonbeams, and 
tossed with a tossing six- 
pence Lomaag- i to the 

»oliceman, and a two- 
fended halfpenny be- 
longing to the venerable 
old man, and the police- 
man said, 

“It's ties, but I give it 
tJGhi no,” said 8 

“Oh, no,” said SLOPER, 
“ish not jushtish.” 

“Gerrup, you old 
hoss,” said the police- 
nan, 

So SLOPER got up, 
after a try or two, an 
went home slanshindichlersh. «# * * * 

Mrs, SLOPER was sitting up for him. 


* * * * * * 
“What a strange time of night,” said a next-door neighbour, “to 
beat carpets!” 


* * * * * * 


Bor s Wery OL Pantaloon. 


Forty years I’ve been at it, 
And every year 
The pantomime, drat it ! 
Gets more and more queer, 
If it goes on like this, I 
Am sure very soon 
Twill be found there’s deci- 
witha 
I ery, Dp ery; 
Bent knees and dodd : : 
Thoroughbred Pantaloon. 


Some young duffers try it— 
My patience they ued ! 
They can’t come a-nig! 8 
course not, ‘cause why? 
rd bid let me show = 
nce young spoons !|— 
What the bus’ness ja bow ‘em! 
Of good Pantaloons 
With their noddery, ploddery, 
Bent knees and dodder ‘ 
Thoroughbred Pantalsous 


If they'd just let me tell "em 
What Zhave p= through, 

And why J excel ’em 
In all that I do, 

They'd see that my art is 
Not learnt in a moon. 

And what sort of party's 
A real Pantaloon, 

With his noddery, ploddery, 
nt knees and dodde > 
Thoroughbred Pantaloon. 


Every Thursday.—One Penny.—Post-free, 14d. 


Al ly Sloper's Half-Holiday. 
Eight Large Pages Crammed full of Pictures and Reading. 
MONEY PRIZES!! GRATIS PLATES!! 
TWENTY SILVER WATCHES GIVEN AWAY WEEKLY. 
“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLI DAY” has the Largest Circulation 
of any Illustrated Paper Published in Great Britain. 
THE SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT 
Is conferred on those deserving the Distinction, 


To celebrate the Queen's Jubilee, 


THE SLOPER MEDAL FOR VALOUR 
Will be presented in all cases of Individual Bravery. 


Rates of Subscription to ‘‘ Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday.” 
To any part of the United Kingdom, Continent, Canada, and 
Onited States of America, post-free. 
8 months, 1s. 8d.; 6 months, 86, 8d.; 12 months, 6s, 6d. 
P.0.0.8 payable to GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“THE SLOPERIES,” 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LoNDoN, E.C. 


Ss 


FAlly Sloper’s Gbristmas Earol. 
See Music on back of “ Presentation Plate.” 
THE World, his Wife and Familee, 
Now Yuletide is at hand, 
To 99 Shoe Lane, E. C. 
Have gathered in a band, 
To wish all sorts of joy and glee 
To an Old Man really Grand, 
Who, though he's minus “ & s, d.,” 
Is loved throughout the land. 
CHorvs—Then a Merry Christmas to SLO—PER 
All under the Mistletoe, : 
And freedom from ills and from Doctors bills 
May that Marvel ever know. 
Then here's good cheer and a Happy New Year 
To SLOPER and Iky Mo! 
Then here's good cheer and a Happy New Year 
To SLOPER and Iky Mo. 


Oh! need we name the glorious name 
Of him whose health we drink? 

Ah no! for he hath gained a fame 
The which will never sink. 

To be the Friend of Man’s his aim, 
And he’s perfection’s pink ; 

And if he can't true beauty c’ 
He stands on beauty’s brink. 

CHorvus—Then a Merry Christmas to SLO—PER, &c. 


So bawl “Goodwill” to ALLY 8, 
And all his blithesome brood 
(Although A. S., we must confess, 
on very h sgarcbe pape . , 
may his 8 ow heer grow 
Nor his nose so ruddy-hued ; ve 


And may vile duns (who sometimes press) 
ued. 


Retain its shape so 
Oh, may his Rates pt ig T 
Come due, to cause dis 
And may the Tailor never scare 
The Friend of Man away ; 
And ay his one remaining hair 
Long keep from turning grey ! 
CHorus—Then a Merry Christmas to SLO—PER, &c. 


And may his ever-glorious Gamp 
Strike terror unto those 
Who'd check him when some reckless “ramp” 
He'd gleefully propose. 
When he'd embrace the gay street lamp, 
As home, when “ fresh,” he goes, 
ay bobbies never dare to damp 
he spirits ALLY shows, 


CHorus—Then a Merry Christmas to SLO—PER, &c. 


And long may his Poetic Eye 
In finest frenzy roll ; 
Long may his num’rous Fami—ly 
noble heart console. 
And may no vile street-urchin shy 


! 
‘axes ne'er 
may. 


Big snowballs at his poll ; 
Nor shout, “ There Shae another fi 
When pub-wards he doth strol 


Cuorvus—Then a Merry Christmas to SLO—PER, &c. 


Long may his Relics meet the eye 
At 99 Shoe Lane; 

And may the “Sloper’s Arms” hard by 
Trust ALLY once 1D, 

For credit may he ne'er apply 
At any pub. in vain ; 

And may the brokers ne’er come nigh, 
His goods to dare distrain. 


CHorvus—Then a Merry Christmas to SLO—PER, &o. 


Goodwill to Mrs. 8., also 
To Tootsie, full of grace, 

Lord Bob, Aunt Geeser, Iky Mo. 
What can their charms efface? 

Dook Snook, Hon. Bill, McNab, and Co., 
In these great gifts we traces 

In short, “Goodwill” let nations show 
To all the SLOPER race ! 


CHoRUs—Then a Merry Christmas to SLO—PER, &c. 


Purchasers of Pe 
Ally Sloper’s Christmas Holidays, | 
by filling in the label printed below, stand a chance of getting 


A SPLENDID GOLD WATCH, 
with a faithful likeness of the Friend of Man engrated upon the 
case, There will be only this one Watch given away, 
“ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS GOLD WATCH” is guarantecd by 
the Maker as being an 18-carat Jewelled Chronometer. 


“ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS WATCH.” 


NGM: oon oes 
ADMPES8 yo. eeeeccccssscen 


Cut out Label an.” enccose rt in envelope—Add ressed,— 
*POUR PAPA,” 
“THE SLOrERigs,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
*,° The List will close December Slst, 1886, 


The RAME OF TH: SorS~SuL ComPETITOR WILL BE PUBLI'HED IN“ ALLY SLOPER'S HALE-HOLBAY.” -- 


t 
, Ne’er cause him to be s 
Cuorvus—Then a Merry Christmas to SLO—PER, &c. 
Oh, may the Hat he loves to wear 


ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 8 


Rather Gf bristmas and the Woctors. 


OLD Christmas comes but once a year, 
Of that there is no question ; 

But when he comes we all feel queer, 
Hurrah for Indigestion! 


——~ a Dyspepsia fol- 
weu'e eeTTeEn eat in his 

is xe rain, 
a, CALL TOMORROW — The Stomach. 


ache attends 
him; 
And every sort of 
inward pain 
A gay enjoy- 
ment leuds 
him, 


ee 


Ss »& 
NS we Ss : 
AS 


As honest coun- 
try-people 


Bay, 
In all their 


Though we are 
poor, roast 
goose is rich; 

So, gladly let us 
greet it: 


Pitum pudding is a dainty which 
Upsets us; so we'll eat it. 


A Christian le prove they’re such 
Not by thor ives aimed ; 

But just by eating twice as much 
As Nature had intended, 


Avaunt ye doctors, silly elves! 
In vain your righteous passion, 
e mean to over-eat ourselves 
In good old English fashion. 


Black draught and pills of awful blue, 

B 7 from you we'll borrow. 
T we'll be to Christmas true, 
You'd better call to-morrow. 


Momething Choice. 

WE are old married people—my wife and I. We have our little 
rows, of course, but we are generally happy and comfortable. 
Perhaps the worst point about my wife is, that she will have her 
own way. Perhaps it is rathera | ego of mine, too, that 1 want my 
wy. We usually quarrel about this point. 

he other day, when I went out, my wife said, “When will you 
be back?” I said, “I did not know.” She said, “Tell me the tim 
and dinner shall be ready ; only, come when you say.” I said, “ 
couldn't say.” “ Well, then,” she said, “ it will be all spoilt, as usual.” 
1 said “Eat your own dinner, and leave me alone.” She said, 
“What will you do, then?” I said, “You'll see, Mind your own 


business,” 
I had noticed a little shop up a 


I had a scheme in my head. 
street in Soho, where dainty dishes were displayed at extremely 
reasonable prices, in lavish profusion. 

For some time past I had had my eye ig one particular dish. 
It was a paté de something. It was cut in two, and the interior 
had a remarkably delicious appearance. It was the dearest thing 
in the window. The proprietress of the shop told me it was some- 
thing choice. 

I took it home in triumph, when I had finished my business, and 
I found my wife seated before the empty table, looking very grim. 
I asked whether she had dined. She said, “ Was it likely?” I 
asked if there was anything for dinner. She told me I had under- 
taken to find my own dinner, I smiled triumphantly, and produced 
the paté de something. 

Coming home in the omnibus, there had been six very big ones 
on my side, and the fas had got rather squeezed. It didn’t, there- 
fore, look as well as [ could wish—not nearly so well as it had done 
in the window—when I unfastened the paper. 

“Good gracious me!” said my wife, “ what nasty unwholesome 
mess is that you've got there.” 

“ My dinner, ma’am !” said I, with dignity. 

I put it out upona plate, My wife looked on, superciliously. I 
offered her some. She shook her head and smiled. I said, “There 
is no occasion for sneers.” She said, “ Don’t make yourself ill.” 

I took a piece of paté, It seemed to me to have rather an odd 
taste. There was little black lumps in it. I wasn’t quite sure of it 
but I believe they were supposed to be trufties. I fancied they did 
not taste very nice, | said, “1 think it wants pepper.” My wife said 
she shouldn't wonder if it wanted something. 

I got ina rage at this, and said, I didn't like being stared at while 
I ate. She said she didn’t want to stare, and that the sight of the 

até made her feel rather poorly. Then we had a lot of words. 
Then I said she did her best to make home unhappy. Then she 
said, “Sodo you.” Then I pushed away my plate. Phen she said, 
“Do try a bit more; it must be so delicious!” Then I caught 
Roll of the confounded paté, and chucked it out of window into 
the street. 

Then, I think, we both thought we had been rather foolish, and 
my wife came round and kissed me, and rang the bell and ardered 
up dinner, which had been waiting all the time, 


* * * * * * 

I looked out of window about half an hour later to see how the 
paté was getting on. Just at that moment a woe-begone dog 
wandered up the street, and stopped and sniffed at it. 

I never recollect seeing such a miserable beast of a dog. His 
bones were bursting through his skin. He had an unha Py stump 
of a tail, which he wagged feebly as he approached the delicaey. 
yhat a feast he was going to have! He stopped and sniffed. 
His tail stiffened. He laid his ears back. He Miffed again, and 
sneezed ; then gave a plaintive wail, and fled ! 

* 


* * * * * 
To this day I have no notion what became of that paté, It went 
somehow Vn ae night. 1 know nothing more of it, and there 
4g no moral to this story that I am aware of, 


Weceember. 


On Boxing-night my Letty would 
Give grace to any station, 

Zio dress-improvers she puts un, 
To honour the occasion, 


1 saw her in her private box 
With mistletoe above her; 

Aad, oh! I felt no words could tell 
flow ardently I love her. 


Unmindful of what might befall, 
If lucklessly I missed her, 

I from my stall correctly sprang, 
And rapturously kissed her. 


“Encore! Encore!” my darling cried, 
” Repeat that stock of blisses, 

Tivo dress-improvers I’ve put on, 
So give me double kisses,” 


ALLY SLOPER'’S CHRISPMAS HOLIDAYS. (Christmas, 1886. 
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1, Boodleby, our ancient friend, made up his mind 2. The filled out a and soon got quite tame, 3, “ Boodleby ish making a pig fool of dat goose,’ 

that this Christmas or never he would have a goose and would follow Boodleby about like a dog. “Quite said Stingimann, with contem “ But, no matter ; 

for dinner ; 80,2 month before, purchased a young affectionate, ey, Mrs. Gumble ?” said he to his housekeeper. _it von't be for longs—Christmas Day is coming, and 
to rear under his own eye. “Goot!” said his “I think we Id give him a pet name.” “If I might then—ah! ah!” And Stingimann smiled within 

friend Stingimann, magnanimously, “and ven de —_— make 80 bold, sir,” said she, “ Daisy's a pretty, hinnocent imeelf. 

time coom I vil help you eat hims.” one.” So they called him Daisy. 


on the door- 
jowin’ in. 


4. But that night, while Boodleby was taking his evening 6. However, he was at Boodleby's in good time for dinner. 

he was set u by a terrible footpad, and there is no “ Hullo!" cried he. “ Vat's this? Daisy not yet cooked ! Mine 

what would have happened, had not Daisy—the goose friend, ve shall be all behinds!” “What!” cried Boodleby, 

—flown to the rescue, to the discomfiture of the , who he Boodle starting to his fect. “ Would you have us devour my pet, my 

utterly routed. jisgust Promerves.! Sir, you know me not! Go, cannabalistic Teuton ! 
ne bounds. : !—leave us !—get out!" e 


z JUST BEFORE THE HOLIDAYS, TOO 
At school, phos Bnerr a friend of the Gory Billiam’s, told 
les t 


tarad he was black in the face. 
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TURKEY AND SAUSAGES. 
and, my word, just look at the amount of “stuffing” 
Mamma has crammed him with. 


“7 
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Wee to toe tense ausy Joung, menses ‘ot tee maper- | A YOUNG SNUBBIST, AND NO MISTAKE.—(Scene.—A Christmas Party.) 
ence to tell me as ‘ow they could do without my services. ' Miss Merrygirl. Would you like to pull this cracker with me ? 
This to me, the mother of a family. Drat ‘em, ses I.” ! Young Collars, Thank ye, I've just put my gloves on. I dessay it might amuse my little brother. 


ee 


— eye 


ADogcart has ben senk 
to meet hen at dhe 


Christmas, 1886.] 
. Station . Horse is rather 


On our essot. 
aot Frm ak SS Sy 
PJ Who takes the CSS 
rovereoet. Veen SS 


has an ani 
Mowe o ase 


—. — = = ay gt 
” And. persists in handing over his Rat & Overcogt. 


OH! THE MISTLETOE BOUGH! E 3 = aay) 
What rapture ‘tis, and sweetest bliss, : (= ~ — eat = 2 - =. zs 2 
to the Master of the Souse. 


and lina to kiss, 


} she 
—— SU eee = ——S= S 
SSS 
Sof Wine with you” 
again bai 
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On the Ice —or rather under it: = HAL ee x ie 
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THE PROFESSOR’S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY.—Among the lions this winter scason is Professor Blunderwitz, who went for a stay at Johh Smith, Esquire’s, 
country seat in Leices This is how he enjoyed himself. 
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CLEA! 
It was useless for the 

He wanted a slide, H 
a slide, 


ENCORE TODDLEBOY THE HUNTSMAN! 
Nothing could have been more imposing than little T.’s get-up, which really created FAREWELL TO Tic OLD YEAR. A REAL, PIPING-HOT FACT. 
quite a sensation—particularly that hasty spur of his that caught in the table-cloth at Father Time has a New Year in store,and P.O, Mamma. What, not like Christmas Day, Jonnny ? 
tmas morning. My goodness! Didn't the platter smash ! t Charlie dismisses tho old one with a caution. Johnny. No; it’s only like a Greedy Sunday. 


breakfast on Chris: 


FA. GRoedizbdal Mirture. 
I. 
To this day they will point you out the place where stood the 
Castle. A workhouse now occupies its site, and the workhouse 
kitchen is on the very spot where stood the ancient banquetin; 
hall, where once the wine was quaffed, and the minstrel jeunaed 
his harp, and the jovial chorus shook the smoke-grimed rafters, 

Grammercy ! 2 

An elderly pauper pointed it out to me, saying, with a chuckle, 
“In they days, maybe, it worn't skilly an’ toke.” 

Il. 

THEY will point you out the place where the Castle stood, and 
when some learned society pays the town a visit (a nice comfortable 
dinner at the “George” is one part of the day's work, but that is nei- 
ther here nor there, and certainly concerns neither you nor me) ; 
one bald-headed, blandly beaming old gentleman may generally 
found, with his legs astride, his left hand papeorng his back, and 
his right hand flourishing a stick, with which he points out the 
exact itions of the four long-levelled towers, the moat, and the 
draw-bridge ; and the other old gentlemen may be seen looking on, 
and listening with all due deference, with the exception of one, the 
youngest, sh: yed, sharp-nosed, who contradicts him on every 
point, so that they quarrel all day afterwards, until dinner smoothes 
things down, and over dessert they make it up, amidst general 
acclamation, 


Il. 

THE Baron who in that castle dwelt was a GREAT Baron, but a 
little man, and the Baroness a deuced fine woman, sir, demme, with 
whom he had fallen over head and ears in love, and who had left a 
convent where she had her childhood and youth to marry him. 

They lived happily together; they had no children, and never 
wanted any; and years rolled on. One day at dinner-time the 
Baroness did not make her appearance, She was very regular at 
feeding-time, and a hearty eater. 

The Baron whetted his carving-knife (he used it to kill people 
with between meals) on the sole of his boot, as it was his wont to 
as and tried to while away time, Then he sent a vassal for the 

aroness, 

She was not in her chamber, She could nowhere be found, 

IV. 

AT eventide the Baron sat alone and thoughtful, when a long- 
legged youth, a stranger, craved admittance, bringing with him an 
epistle in the Baroness’s handwriting. 

The Baron was no scholar, but he managed to puzzle it out in time, 

It was the Baroness who wrote. 

“Pardon and forget me. I have long kept from you a painful 
secret. 

“You are not my first husband, and I am the mother of a child, 
a boy—a grown-up boy, very much grown-up indeed. 

“T cannot ask you to give him shelter, nor longer to give it to 
me, He is so much taller than you, his presence would make you 
look ridiculous, and I could not bear that. My mind is made uP I 
return to the convent, The wretched boy must shift for himse: £.” 


Vi 
WITH a yell of rage the Baron flew at the messenger’s throat, and 
well nigh shook the life out of him. But, as his breath ran short, 
his rage gave way to grief ‘“ Who are you?” he asked, 

“Tam the boy,” the young man said, 

“ And your father?” 

“ Died twenty years — 

“Then why kept she this secret? Ah! I see it all. It was from 
delicacy. The boy is awfully tall compared to me. It will hardly 
look dignified for me to be seen about with him. Yet what is dig- 
nity by the side of love? Come to my arms, I hope I didn’t hurt 
you much just now, I'll be a second father to you. 


VI. 

So the Baron was a second father to him, and a message was sent 
tothe convent toask the Baroness to come out and come home, 
and the Lady Abbess made it a condition that on her doing so the 
past must never be alluded to, and the Baron agreed, and the past 
never was alluded to, and the Baroness came back. 

And the boy used to slap him on the back, and play at leap-frog 
wich him, and send him errands, and hardly ever punch his head ; 
and they were all three bat | py et and it was not until the mother 
and father had been buried a long while, that an ancient pilgrim 
man hovering about these parts came to the conclusion that, if that 
hoy ever had a father, that father he was; and that most certainly 
the Baroness was not the mother, and as nobody could ever be 
found who had ever heard anything about any first marriage, and 
certainly nothing whatever about any baby, especially the boy him- 
self, people have begun to wonder whether the Baroness did not 
dream it all. s f 

Now, I can’t quite believe that. I can just realize the fact that a 
fellow might forget if he had ever been a father, or, if a father 
often, how often; and perhaps a woman even might forget if she 
had been a mother; but a woman who hadn't ever been a mother 
to imagine—— 

Well, there! 

And the worst of it is that of the old book I’ve been copying the 
story out of, I find the last page is missing, the only thing the 
B ce can do to solve the mystery is to buy next year’s Christmas 

olidays. 

By then I'll try and think it out quietly. Of course, if I had 
imagined such a thing as a missing page possible, I wouldn't have 
begun on this story at all, Now, do you think it likely? 

ALEXANDRY, 
> 


@& bristmas. 


WHILE every man lives, he may wager a pound 

That once in a twelvemonth a Christmas comes round, 
May those who are ignorant learn from my rhyme 

The joys and the pleasures of gay Christmas time, 


First at your gates 
Here are the waits, 

Bqueakery, shriekery—strum, strum ! 
By train, in dozens, 
Aunts, uncles, cousins ! 

Holly time, jolly time ?—Hum, hum! 
More than enough 
Dinner then stuff, 

Greediness, seediness—sad, sad | 
Pudding like lead, 
Pain in the head, 

Quackery, achery—bad, bad ! 


Cure for these ills, 
Nasty blue pills, 
Grimacery, facery—ugh ! ugh! 
Now is the time 
To see pantomime, 
Frownery, clowaery—pooh ! pooh ! 


Forced to disburse, 
Fingers in purse, 

Moanery, groanery—fee, fee! 
Pay these amounts ! 
Settle accounts ! 

Largery, chargery—see, see ! 
Hip, hip, hurray ! 
Christmas this way, 

Rollicking, frolicking—fun, fun! 
Ruined the purse, 
Digestion much worse, 

Sad to say, glad to say, done, done! 


man lives, he may wager a pound 
‘1 hat once in a twelvemonth old Christmas comes round, 
And those who — 


ignorant, taught b: rh: 
N ow know all Sasemaen oh can Christones than” 


While ev’ 


@hildren’s arty. 


“CHILDREN'S party,”— 
‘ou know the sight, 
On New Year’s Eve, or on 
re a Twelfth ni mS 
e groups of children 
with al t, 


FR be 


As though i 
they are not quite ; 
So proud of their 


c 
Their ceahea, their bows ; 
Each little miss as full 


of airs 
As if as old as her 


well-feign’d 
Her still smaller toddling 
as brother, 
= And then the fun: 
There's the magic lantern, 
that wondrous toy, 
To all a perennial source of joy ; 
When the boys see how ee 
“The old woman’s petticoats were cut round about, 
B a Rl there a a ph ; 
‘ow they laugh, crow, and shout ; 
But the little girls look ineffably shock'd, . 
‘As though their whole sex in the lantern is mock’d ; 
They wish to laugh, and they wish to look pri 
So they screw up their mouths with aspect grim, 
When the fun's done 
Away they run, 
To see the conjurer—awful man !— 
Who's able to do the most wonderful things, 
8u sing human knowledge ; who can 
rom the middle of oranges bring gold rings, 
When tired of this they take to dancing, 
Or, what's as good, a species of prancing. 
And now, as the children are more at their ease, 
And not so strange with each other, 
They naturally forthwith begin to tease, 
Fight, quarrel, worry, and bother. 
They look at each other with angry glance, 
The little boys with the girls will not dance ; 
The httle girls bridle, and look askance ; 
Little Miss Mountjoy talks about France 
(For she went to Boulogne last summer) ; 
Small Miss Snooks, the joy to enhance, 
Says Miss Mountjoy’s pa’s but a plumber. 
Little Miss Dodson talks big about “ Ma,” 
And little Miss Hodson retorts with “ Pa ;” 
Tom Brown has hit Ned Smith with his fist, 
Because in the corner Miss Slyboots he kissed ; 
So behind the curtains a fight takes place, 
And each gets severely mark ’d on the face, 
Fred. Larkins pulls away at the bell, 
Until he makes it ring its own knell ; 
Bill Thompson rides astride of a “ gamp ;” 
Dick oe Le the a rae. 
Amuses himself by smashing the P; 
And all shriek, shout, and bawl. 
The host and hostess do all they 
Exhaust ev'ry scheme, device, 
To please each little lady and man, 
And send them delighted away. 
A scramble for sweets 
Their favour sure meets? 
Oh, no; they're too grand to take part in such play, 
And one greedy boy gets the whole of the prey, 
Oh, isn’t he ill the next day !) 
ust when ev’rything’s coming to grief, 
saree affords a welcome relief, 
In they rush, 
Fightand crush, 
Reach over the 


able, 
Drink, like 
young fishes, 
Of negus an 
ocean 
(Detestable po- 
tion !) 
Or else that decoction most barbaric, 
Lemonade, made of acid tartaric. 
Well, then they grew fractious and sleepy, 
Oh, moment of joy unalloy’d ! 
For a squadron of nurses is present, 
By whom home they soon are convoy'd. 
And over the house there sinks a quiet, 
Contrasting sweetly with the late riot. 
Then host and hostess, exhausted, sink down, 
Glad that no children are near : 
And this thought occurs, their content to crown, 
Christmas comes but once a year. 


Eissay on Gi bristmas. 


CHRISTMAS is another name fordelusion. Does anyone suppose 
that the miserable band of musicians that waked me this morni: 
at two o'clock would have been permitted to do so on the 20th o 
June? Had they then attempted to make night hideous, the police 
would have interfered, or I myself should have sensped out of bed 
and dispersed them. But what would be described with truth as 
an insufferable nuisance at Midsummer, we regard as “ sweet music ” 
at Christmastide. In this way we play the hypocrite to ourselves 
all round. Christmas is the real silly season. 

The superstition is, that at Christmas time we are, by some unex- 
— but perfectly natural law of nature, completely different as 

our habits, tastes and opinions, 

Why, at this period of the year more than at any other, are we 
sl erg to believe in fairies; to like childish pictures; to read 
printed ribaldry, in which respectable people are lampooned in so- 
called “annuals,” disgrace those who write them and those 
who read them ; to make presents to people we have never seen; 
to give family “ parties” that ought to have been given when the 
weather permits people to go out without the risk of death from 
colds? hy, in fact, do we agree to act in the last week of the 
year Ay: a different way from what we have been acting all the year 
rou! 

It cannot be because the cold weather freezes our faculties, be- 
cause the same extraordinary conduct is exhibited by our Antipodes 
in the Australias, and our people in India—among whom Christmas 
comes with a sweltering sun. W. then, is the explanation? I 
confess I cannot pees to give it. I can understand a prosperous 
British shopman believing, on Sundays, in miracles he declines to 
believe in on the other days of the week, but I fail to see why a man 
of average intelligence should pretend to like in December what he 
does not care for in June. 

King Christmas isa little Lit of a swindler, and a good deal of a 
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Whe Story of an Ob WMeto VY ear. 


TOLLED By THE BELLS, 
CuasH! . . . Ding-dong-dong! . . . Clash-clash-clash! 
* * * 


* * * * 

Eh? What d'ye, say, Mrs. Jones? You hope Iwon't mind a little 
noise overhead this yore hy once ina way, and on such a special 
occasion as this? Little noise? Special occasion? Once in a way? 
Why, what in goodness’ name, is there unusual about this evening 
in ular? Why do you call this a “special occasion?” Eh? 
What? J surely have not gee that this is New Year's Ecc ? 
Yes, ma’am, of course I . Why, a8 don't vid. me at my time 
of life to bother my head about such a confounded pack of idiotic 
tomfoolery as “Seeing the Old Year out and the New Year in,” and 
suchlike rubbish, do you? New Year's Eve, indeed! Pshaw, Mrs. 
Jones! Pooh, ma’am—pooh! However, you have your little party 
upstairs, by all means, and don’t mind me ; I'm only an old pk 
st know, and—well, nobody dees mind me much now, I take it. 

o, there's nothing more that I require to-night, thanks, Good 
night to you. Good night! .. . 

ew Year's Eve, indeed! Pascel of fools! Pack o’ nonsense ! 

Egad, how sleepy I feel, to be sure ! Yes, I'll wait till the kettle 
boils for my grog, and then pack off to bed. Where's my flannel 
dressing-gown? And winter night-cap? Good. Now, while the 
water's getting hot, I'll pull this easy chair close to my fire, and take 
forty winks. h |— 


* * * * * * * 

Midnight. A room, which would be dark as the night without. 
were it not for the partial gleam of the dying fire, which ever an 
anon flickers up into flame, and shoots forth in rudd; limpses, . . 
Two occupants of that firelight room. Two little delicate hands 
fast clasped in one—! muscular, The uncertain flame, as it 
leaps upwards in its dying efforts, throws a deeper golden sheen on 
the sunny hair, and faintly flushes the fair face. Silence, more elo- 
quent than words, A sigh ; an upt , stolen glance ; a whisper; 
along hand pressure. The old, old story—that story which is so 
old, so hackneyed, and which is ever so new, so fresh, so sweet ! 

Clash! . . Ding-dong-dong 1... Clash-clash-clash ! 

The silence of the night without is broken by loud peals of bells. 

h the window, and gaze out into the darkness. 
opens, and the large white moon beams forth a 
flood of : dap Eg in one moment, is transfigured. 

“It is the dawn of the New Year,” he whispers ; “even my own, 
as it is the dawn of our new life. Shall we, then, not accept yon 
bright harbinger above as that of our new life here below?" 

e moved, as though involuntarily, even closer to him. Her lips 
trembled as they formed her answer, and the sweet eyes 


were 
lifted to his were dim with tears of an infinite happiness, 
* * * * * * * 
Clash! . . . Ding-dong-dong! . . . Clash-clash-clash! 


Bless and save us—what a row! Why, I must have had my forty 
winks lots of times over! Been dreaming, too! A shocking bad 
habit of mine! A nightmare? 

Clash! ... ee dong! . . . Clash-clash-clash ! 

Eh? Why, what? gad | they’re ringing in the New Year, I 
su i 

The New Year! Ay, ay, that was my nightmare. . . . Yes, we 
were full of hope A bright promise then ; yet, before that Year 
was old, what had become of it all—whither had it all fled? Where 
—ah, me !—where? . . . Yes, yes! there are moments like these 
when we, who wear the smile of smug comp! y for the world’s 
sopcoral, turn our oe inward, and see then—— Who's that? 

ood gracious, Jones, how you did frighten me! Will J 
excuse your liberty, and accept this tumbler of punch to drink “ A 
Happy New Year” ? 

—well, thank you, Mrs, Jones, but I—er—I—er—well—er- 


well, punch never does agree with me! Good night—good night ! 
What said she? “A Happy New Year!” se 
*, * < * * * * * 


WAbe GRan with the WBeard. 

I SHAVE for a halfpenny ! 

I don’t so much grumble at the price, but I should like more 
customers. Perhaps I am not quite as sharp as I used to be, or my 
razors either. Some of my customers grumble at my scraping them 
sometimes, and I give their chins more chips than I used to do, So 
Bel dors lenis tu the sneut eet ececsé b 

doa le in the scent and pomatum way, but they don't go off 
particularly well, and I sup there’s a fashion in pedir and they 
want the latest names stuck to them on a fancy label, to catch the 
public; and people don’t grease their hair as they did when I was 
oung and curly. Besides, too, I'm rather afraid that this court 

n’t quite the i a place for the fanciful parts of the business. 
It’s _ so bad for shaves only: even in that there’s too much 
opposition, 

metimes I get quite sad and lonely, for I havea lot of 
time to myself when the morning rush—as I call it—is over, and 
that is over sooner than I like sometimes, because the customers, 
if they come several at a time, get tired of waiting, and go out tu 
the opposition shop. 

It’s rather dull, you know, to an old chap like me, without chick, 
or child, or wife, or anything. Precious dull when there's nothing 
doing, and then I get aoe | of what might have been, and 
‘vleced “eg been, how cruelly luck has n against me all 

TO 


So I am thinking here to-day—this Christmas-eve—of the mother 
and hter I have loved and buried, and the bad boy who was so 
ogee ul to me, and ran away across the seas, never to come 


c 

What's come to him, I wonder?’ Dead, like the rest? And wh 
he dees did he think of the old home and the old faces he left As 
anger 
I’ve the fellow’s portrait now yonder, in a drawer in the back 
room, as he looked when he went away. I'll goand look at it. 

Not a bad face—a handsome face—a kind face; and to think he 
should have treated his old father this way. Well, there, it’s best, 
pens if he’s dead ; he was trouble enough tome, I don’t care— 

on 


There's the shop-door bell. I'd better d 
ere’s the shop-door ‘ ter my e: 
and go and attend to my business. A sanburnt cau wih b reat 
beaid who wants his shaved off. Nota halfpenny, surely? 
It will ruin a couple of razors, 
No; he will give me sixpence, he says. That'll do. 
“Th os the rough off first, sir, with the scissors, Been a sea 
voyage, sir?” 
es, he has. A long sea voyage, He has come from Australia. 
“Not so much money dug up there as there used to be, I 


sup = 
Not so much ; but some.” 
“ Hope you've been among the lucky ones, sir?” 


iyreder ehether ne bord Fanoy 

wonder w! er m an: up? hi 

bom iy a oul tre (mas 
‘ou rown like 
“ Does this hurt you, sir?” on eee 
“Not much.” 


My eyes are lag dim, I think, or something odd ails th 
for that boy’s picture keeps on mine between — and this ean 


face. It seems just as if my boy were growing 

Se ae te sn van 
you have soa; water, es the best tn th 

back room. Beg on, sir; that’s only a family : t. Vil 


move it out of your way. It’s my son, sir, my——" 

Oh, my God! Oh, my own dear boy!’ i" eo dear boy come 
back again at last, after all these long weary years. Don't mind me 
yon reg I'm not as strong as I was, but I'll be all right again 


ly. 
Hush ! there's another cust ‘ \ 
ero kaik : omer. No, I don't shave sweeps—not 


| 


—~. 


Christmas, 1886.] ALLY 


IN the bill, thank stars, once n, 
Though—ah poe wen low pcp down 
—s days when at grand Drury 


ne i 
My light grace enraptured the town, 

Then Teesened to be on air, 
And never felt feeble or cold ; 

Then my form and my face were so 


fair, 
Alas! I'm now withered and old, 
Then my round supple limbs, the 
delight 


Of ptors, in fine silk were c 
And T mare once thought + bora 


Would come when my form I must 
In R oxo wrinkles lie thick, O grease 
Cotes, casile, to my Nps with this 
And my courage, ah! do not you 
For, old, I must still dance for bread. 


——_- 


to; 
, Marcus Curtius Jumping into the Gull” (in a 
corner, wasn’t he?) I always used to have one of those buns in the 


Later on, I made a long pilgrimage from the other end of London 
with the express purpose 0! 

rather choky, taken in such 
but disillusioned boy, with a . 

I met “ Marcus jus” rwards Ry jumping) st the fine- 
Fe eee et comes of tath-bowmantar Sabet 
shelter somewhere ; but the o bun: ing m ve 
died with that crafty pastrycook who caused us such chaste and 
filling delights long, long ago. 

Ah, me! there are so many, many things that are not as they 
used to be. Books, plays, love-affairs, and biscuits, I think there 
is a remarkable falling off in biscuits. They're so hard now to 
sy Serenattcca end ‘tees’ oe An opiie of emapancion. When 
the tas reco! ai in 8 of com jon. e' 
I was a bo: tees Wane only two kinds of biscuits, the “ Captain” 
and the “ Abernethy,” and they were both delicious. Now, I can- 
not tell you how many manufacturers there a competing for 

ublic favour, and the fellows actually print their names on the 

iscuits themselves, with indented letters like the “ Half-Holiday ” 


used to be stamped on the Smo 
I have tried and er’s biscuits, and Brick and Mortar’s 
biscuits, and I have choked and gas What are these terrible 


reparations ; and who uses them ; and how, and why, and for what? 
Ts any flour at all employed in their preparation? Give me—if I 
may have my choice—a shovelful of my parlour ceiling. Let me 
gnaw at my garden wall, or dole me out a slice of an uncooked 


brick. 

I have a wild longing for the simple, unsophisticated biscuit of 
my early youth, but where am I to find it? I have here lying before 
me specimens of the uce of six different manu: Which 
shall I try first? ! a happy thought. My faithful dog shall 
decide, He mostly lives on biscuits, and is, or ought to be, a con- 
noisseur, 

I have tried him. He has shown a preference for one, 

I will try that one. 


have. 
I have not the heart for further OO I have formed my 
opinion, and will shake, it. I believe that biscuit to be the 
c est, plas Parisest, and beastliest biscuit ever 


op BO 
n this article an idea o' nting a mi 
got thus far, I don’t see how it is to ie polaeed: 


ne 


Kor a Young Tetady in the Ballet. 


On ! don’t look so shock’d, I beg, 
Though I do display some ee, 

Nor, because 1’m in the ballet, think me bad ; 
Bless your far too bashful eyes, 
So wide open'd with surprise, 

I am not all powder, viciousness, and pad, 
’Tis quite true I dye my hair, 
Make my dark complexion fair, 

And in other ways disguise myself; what then? 
It is in ead 


running in my h 
That ‘tis not to wie their bread 
Like devices are resorted to by men. 


a you see me dress’d in tights, 
And believe 0 (eda and nights 
Are all given up to idleness and shame, 
Are you very sure you know? 
And if not, would it not show 
More respect for truth if you reserv’d your blame? 
There are black sheep ev here, 

From Whitechapel to ‘i— 
Women’s acts, and not their make their sin ; 
Poverty makes sins abound : ; 

For rich vice was never found 
An excuse so just, With Mayfair pray begin. 


Abe Wostman’s FX nock. 


te i read Mr, Bodkin’s last novel?” 

ot ye 

“Oh, ica should senile, it is quite the best thing of its kind that 
I have seen for a long while—more than a novel, but not at all dry.” 

“Can you tell me who are the publishers?” 

“Now, you may think it strange, but, for the life of me, I can't 
remember at the present moment; but I will drop a line to you at 
The Terrace, and let you know. Your number is 49, is it not?” 
ane Yes—but pray do not trouble; I can easily find out from my 

er. 


The first speaker was a handsome youth, and the latter an ex- 
tremely good-loolsing, dark-eyed girl: the conversation took place 
in a pause in the Lancers at a C ve dance. 

The matter was trivial, but the fear that the youth really would 
write to her made the y lady ill at ease ; for she had a peculiarly 
particular papa, most inquisitive brothers and sisters, and a very 

ealous lover. She was not a silly girl, and hated fuss and explana- 

ion, teasing and bother; so, how very dreadful it would be to be 
detected in having informed this “slight uaintance” of her 
cies — to have to explain the contents of a letter couched in 
am n 

She dared not renew the subject, and all the evening she fluttered 
between hope that he might not write, and fear that he would. She 
was utterly impervious to her mer’s remarks as to how awkward 
a short man looked dancing with a tall lady, theheat of the room, 
and other ball-room commonplaces. She quailed under the glance 
of her sister across the supper-table—felt miserable at the frown 
her dear Charlie cast at her when the literary youth spun round 
with her in the valse—and altogether felt as uncomfortable about 
as she possibly could, 


“ Well, Theresa,” exclaimed her sister Bell, in the carriage, going 
heme, G i hope you liked your poets be nice?” 
“ ery ” 
“T should think you had plenty of opportunity of judging,” said 
Charlie, fiercely, from the ark corner Seponitis : : 


* * * * * * = 

“TI wish you wouldn't dance so much with one man,” he said, at 
the door, when he handed her out ; “you were ever so much more 
with that fellow Higgins than with me!" 

“ Never mind, Charlie dear; you shall have me all to yourself at 
our party.” 

* * 


* * * * * 
Two 8 Theresa feared no longer. Mr. Higgins had 
ove nena her, But, alas! the fatal moment was yet to 


come. 

The third evening they were all seated together, a family party— 
Fare. mamma, brothers sisters, and Charlie, the latter leaning over 

eresa’s chair, and playing with her wool-work. 

During a general silence, “ Rat-tat ! !” came the postman’s knock. 
Theresa's heart bounded. Papa woke up and 
seemed expectant as the servant brought in 

“Who is it for?” 

“ Miss Theresa, sir.” 

Only one letter! Yes, this was it at last. She knew every one 
was watching her. Her cheeks were crimson, and her heart ap- 
peared to be perf evolutions upon the lel bar. 

re > man’s handwriting, of course! She instinctively felt that 
Charlie's brow darkened as he looked over her shoulder, 

Summoning all her resolution, she, with trembling hand, broke 
the envelope and unfolded the paper. 

“Miss VERNON, “231 Pant Street, 

1 0.” 


“ Dr. to THOS, BESTUPPERS, 
“Tol Pair Hessian Walking Boots __... ~ &1 
oe for | oh, joy! Papa was “sold,” and an impending quarrel 
with Charlie was av: 


wned, and every one 
salver, ad 


@hb BWops wd Web. 


"T18 forty years, my old friend John, 
Since you and I were young, 
Since first life’s follies we cnjoyed, 
leasure’s changes rung. 
on now 
who measure 


By catal of pleasure, 
Like er 


Friend John, we can assure them, 
Who also had their youthful fun 
Some forty years before them. 


We did not smoke about the street, 
Nor wear | resses ; 


We did not deem earth’s greatest bliss, 
a hog split B. and 8.s, 
vos we don eccentric garbs, 


y 
Who've hardly yet done growi 
And, like their eld " 
A wild oat crop are sowing. 


But yet, old friend, it seems to me 
The y men of 
Enjoy youth's giddy 
In very serious way. 
We did not think to flirt at bars 
(plcdglnplr read engl 
lancy such enjoyments are 
A trifle melancholy. 


And broke hens parenta! tether, 
Methinks it seems but yesterday 
We boxed the watch together. 


——— 


Whe “Woung GRan who Alte too 
many GORuffins, 


I AM @ good young man. 

You see that rma oiled which tells its own story so well 
as to be quite a speaking likeness. 

The above is not meant to be funny; only wicked young men 
are funny. You observe that my countenance is serious very 
good, and you will be glad to hear my morals match it. 

I have a small pe ga 1 live upon that, and certain pure 
and wholesome edibles. I consider rice-pudding nice and tasty, 
oo perhaps it’s wrong, my soul is not always above shrimps 

ime, 

I read a good deal—nothing frivolous, but literature of a solid and 
improving nature. You will see from my portrait that my coun- 
tenance is lined with thought. Perhaps it is hard lines for one so 
young and guileless ; but no matter, the time will come. 

When I was younger I am now, I used to suffer from corns. 
Now I have chilblains. Sometimes I rub them with mustard. That 
smarts a good deal. I don’t mind that, because the Reverend Mr. 
Bellera' says it’s good for one tosmart sometimes, it’s a prepara- 
tion for what will happen to one if one isn't very good. 

I am fond of my tea, and I take it with sugar—three lumps. I 
am also partic fond of muffins, Sometimes I am too fond of 
them, and then they don't return = affection. 
his is not as it should be. 


Christian Tea-meeting. e had 
to find the tea and muffins on that 
occasion, When he came to tea 


with me, subsequently, he didn’t 

moderate till r his fifth cup 
muffin. 

Once upon atime I was beguiled 


Man. He said, “ Would you like 
to come with me to Exeter Hall, 
hear a nice new Oratorio?” 

I had never been to Exeter 
Hall, but I knew it was a ace 
where Good Young Men could go. 

So I trusted myself to the Bad 
Young Man. : 

He took me along a Laas 
lighted to a little door. He opened this door with a little 
key, and said, “Go in.” I wentin, Then I looked—— 

And then I fainted. Assoon as I eame to myself, I said, “ Where 


He said, “In a Private Box at a theayter.” 

I said, pointingto * * * * * 

“ And what. O, what are those?” 

He said, “ Opéra Bouffe ladies.” ; 

Then I became unconscious again. 

When | recovered, I found myself at home in bed, and the doctor 
pouring out something black into a glass. 

I wept and gaid, “ Doctor, I’ve been very wicked. That Opéra 
Bouffe lies heavy on ~ soul. I feel it here e’en now.” 

“Opera fiddlesticks!" he answered, .“It’s Muffins on the 
Stomach. Take this!” 


— 
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Hong Rim a Good Murn. 


Nor very long ago a tinker was travelling along a country roai. 
He was not a ashes | cheerful looking tinker, for he had 
journeyed from early morning till dusk, earning only fou ce en 
route; and when you possess a fair axpents, and have had to pro- 
vide for breakfast, dinner, and tea with fourpence, the change out 
of it doesn't exactly weigh you down, as it were. 

However just as the disconso! tinker was wondering how— 
being neither Dr. Lynn, nor Maskelyne, nor Cooke—he was to evolve 
a supper and a bed out of nothing at all, as luck would have it. a 

ood-natured glazier overtook him, and with him our tinker got 


to conversation, 
“What!” Pas the glazier, “no mar all day, nothing for 


led 
supper, and nothing for afterwards /—that is a bad state of 
rs. We must see what can be done. Here's a shilling, you go 
into this tavern and have a good supper, and perhaps you'll have a 
job before the day is out after all.” 

The tinker took the advice, ate his fill, and when he returned to 
the bar-room was overjoyed to hear that the landlord required his 
services to mend a lot of pans and kettles which had suddenly 
slate | a leak.” He at once set to work, accomplished the task, 
received liberal payment, and started on his way rejoicing. 

Upon reaching the outside of the house he found the co: 
sionate glazier, who said, “ Well, you see, I told the truth, 1 \pro- 
cured you a job of work, and how do you think I managed it? 

“T am sure I cannot tell,” replied the tinker. 

“T will tell you,” rejoined the glazier. “You told me you were 
tired, pat { and hard up. I knew the landlord was well off, and 
doing a good trade, so I watched the opportunity, and started a leak 
in every oe and pannikin I ould ot hold of.” 

The er, with many thanks a heart full of gratitude resumed 
his journey ; but he had not led very far before he reached 
the village church, when a brilliant idea struck him. 

The glazier had befriended him—he would befriend the glazier. 
The church, he bargin te could afford to bear a slight loss ina 
cause, 80, taking a position where he could not be seen, he riddled 
every window in the edifice with stones, and then, highly elated 
with his exploit, retraced his steps to notify the glazier that he 
would s ly have a very important job. 

He met him at the door of the tavern. “My friend,” said he, 
“an hour since you did me a good turn. I have just been able to 
do one for you.’ 

“ How so?” asked the glazier, —T 

“Why, I have broken every pane o # in the church,” 
answered aes tinker, “and you, of course, will be employed to put 

em in n.” 

The glazier’s jaw fell, and his face assumed a blank expression, 
as he said, in a tremulous tone, “ You don't mean that, do you?" 

“TI do,” replied the tinker ; “there isn’t a whole pane of glass in 
the concern. One good turn deserves another, you know.” 

“Yes,” answered the glazier, in a tone of utter despe*=,; “ but, you 
miserable scoundrel, you have ruined me. I have a contract for 
that church, and keep the windows in i gr by the year, This 
comes of doing a kindness to a thick-headed idiot like you!" 

MORAL: Never do good turns to thick-headed tinkers, and never 
make contracts which can be 80 easily broken, 


————_>—_——_—— 
STILL in life, as at 
the play, 
Love and Folly 
hold their sway. 
k that cap-and- 
bell buffoon— 
Lean and slippered 


Pantaloon— 
He wouldseriously 


incline 
To that pretty 
Columbine, 
Vain his suit! The 
lady's frown 
Frights the impe- 
cunious Clown, 
mort old won't 
we a pin; 
a Bis only 


D. 

Money cee the 
Fair bewitch. 
If the Pantaloon 
rich, 


were ; 
Soon Avy maid he 
ey Of her most enchanting smile ; 
He might clasp her tap'ring waist, 
her lips ambrosial taste, 


@rachers for @Ybhristmas ARime. 


By Our Own CRACKED ONE. 


Most at most Christmas parties are ial to walnuts, 
and, in fact, all nuts; they may, indeed, be said to be “nuts on 
them.” N.B.—This is a cracker—“ nutty but nice!” 

Filberts are also much affected at this festive season ; but it is a 
= to say that filbert nails do not crack more easily than 


ers, 
The only cake children at Christmas-time do not like is a 


stomach-cake, 
Christmas-time is the great time for the proposing of and drink- 
eir toast instead of 


healths, but all good Blue Ribbonites eat 
“soon ed 
Everybody knows that every fellow has a chance of satisfying 
his appetite at Christmas-time ; but why? Why? well, when he’s 
a goblin up the good things. 


Although your servants may have to pay for “ breakages,” 
it is not right, should one of them happen te crack a joke on 
Christmas Day, to stop it out of her wages, 


WAhe Woext Way. 


I CALL that old Sc , now, a hero— 
No nonsense "bout Christmas in him. 
The mercury dropped down to zero, 
Rheumatics in every lim 
These are the gifts of the season 
Which some people call Christmas joys— 
Bah ! 't isn’t in rhyme nor in reason 
To make such a bother and noise, 


Now, listen to me just a minute, 
And tell me what fun there can be 
To hear the waits cause such a din—it 
Makes night one long-drawn misery ; 
And then to be pestered for “ boxes” 
By postmen, and potboys, and p'lice : 
Why even expecting their knock is 
Enough to disturb a man's peace. 


I hate, too, each year’s Christmas Number, 
With pictures of babies, forsooth ! 

I hate Christmas cards, which but lumber 
The house from the basement to roof ; 

I hate—Eh, what's that? [ was screaming? 
It’s time to get up? getting late? 

Santa Claus! I must nave been dreaming— 
‘Twas that Christmas pudding I ate. 


8 ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS (Christmas, 1886. 
"TWAS BUT THE OTHER DAY. yy 


Woes 


= ee : 


TOOTSIE WENT A-SNOWBALLING. 
The way our dear pet caught a fellow smack in the ear was 
enough to make one scream with laughter. "T'was a rare 
oner, and no mistake, A regular ear-buruer, 


1. Little Pickleton Sprouts was romantic, and often vowed to enter the 
ago state u 


ae 6. And at the same time to 


. utterly confound Miss G. by means of an ugly one, 3 
pon the first favourable opportunity. 6. He was a little flurried and confused when sending them, and put them : \ : 
: 2. There was ono Indy who loved him ; glina do Geisha i, bat ho detested into the wrong envelopes, = ELAV : 
er, altl eho exerc a weird et juence over him. . 
a: There was another dy, Mes Roslo Maybud, whom he passionately adored ; 8. Delight of Miss G.!! THE MONSTER SLOPER CRACKERS. 
4. And as tho 25th of December drew nigh, he inly swore to declaro his 9. The next time they met, sho fell upon his neck, and it was all over with Talk about crackers! ALLY SLOPER'S 
passion by means of an amorous Christmas card. him. They are now married, and so short a time 


since, Beware, ye spoonists ! with Portraits of the “ Family” upon them, are real delights. 


Saat 3 —— 


ar 


THE WASSAIL BOW 
Fill up a bow! of jolly good ich.— Olde 5 

N | 

! 

| 
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HOME FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
Early in the current year 


al a psa pp Led ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANO THER.—(A Christmas Eve Scene.) 
rea’ tain, “This bad le 
Sate tae pire the Foxtel a a pool y Driver (sharply, to old gentleman whom he had yes up ne jee alo bp Seg i the ap —- om then, were! up with you, Oid Gen leman, 


Christmas, 1886.) ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 9 


OUR FANCY DRESS BALL, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


‘ 


OUR PANTOMIME DEMON. 
This is the Great Brute who gobbles 
nd all naughty little boys and girls 
who eat too much pudding. Look out ! 


, GOOSEY, GANDER! 
vy!" said 


GOOSEY, 
“You're a nice great big she, 


HULLO! HERE WE ARE AGAIN! 
“Well, Joey, did want your old ‘ tough turkey.’ 

“No, thankee, they didn't. Did they trouble you much for that Sloperian Cracic: 
you sneaked from a little boy.” (After this they spank each other.) 


1, We were as good as engaged. yet I had not asked her definitely , for a real one.——7. She was at that moment whirling around, en- 
to name the day.—2. I resolved to do so, either in the garb of a | circled by the arm of that odious Johnson, while I— !——8. Next 
gay Cavalier.—3. Or a jealous Othello. No! that would hardly | morning, after proving my identity, I was discharged amid the laugh- 
be paying her a compliment.—4. Or Richard Coeur de Lion? No, | ter of the Court, in which the worthy magistrate joined.—9. I flew 
I heard that brute of a Captain Johnson was going as Richard l—— | to my beloved to explain all.—10. She would not, she said, wed 
6. Or, stay! Why not goas a Convict? It would impress the dear | one who had worn convict garb,and been the inmate of a common 
girl with my lively fancy.—6. Only an idiotic policeman took me ! police-cell /——11, And she is now Mrs. Captain Johnson! 


ar 
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SOME INCONVENIENCES OF CHRISTMAS MASQUERADES. 
The Jacksons give the jolliest bale costumés you were ever at in your life, and that, this year, beat any they had ever given, only they keep it up so late, ou know, and 
in the suburb where they live it is so jolly difficult to get a cab, 
Youthful Ridald Ruffian, Ob, my! here’s a couple o’ Guy Fawkeses come out a month too late. Holler, boys!” 


DEPARTURE OF OLD YEAR.—With his sins on his back 
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“6 : =<, ° 3 ” 
NNT hat twill Thee do with Ht? 
A LiTTLe DRAMA OF THE Day. 

WONDER, now, which of these three invitations for Christmas I 
had better accept? 

Let's see, now . . No.1. From Mrs. Sharpe Manoovering : 
—" Quite expect you to join our little family party on Christmas 
Day. Kindest regards, fn which dear Julia joins.” ; 

A-h! .... Pre-cisr-ly.... Now, why does Mrs, 8. M. “quite 
expect” me? And why “kindest regards"? Only last week it was 
“kind,” and “dear Julia” did xv¢ “join” in’em then! 

Wonder, now, what's up? Is it possible that I did 
“dear Julia’s” hand a trifle too squeezily when I gaid “G 
last week after their “little dance"? 

Wonder, now, whether | reaily did? __ 

Wonder whether if I did, and that this accounts for Mrs. 8, M.’s 
doosid civility now, whether I hadn't better meee one of Upper 
Brook Street for the present—till, say, my squeeze has been squeezed 
out by some other fellow’s squeeze ? 

Let's see, now—Invitation No. 2. From old Lady Dumdum :— 
“ Pleasure of company at dinner on Christmas day?” . 

A-h! Well, that house was a goodish house to dine at while the 
General was alive. Wine, though, now, quite wicked ; entrées all 
gone wrong... . Awfully jolly niece, though, that of the old lady's 
—stunning ! 

Wonder whether I had better chance the entrées, put up with the 
liquor, and accept for Lady D,'s? 

t’s see, now, No.3, Ah, from my old Uncle George :—“ Spend 
the Christmas week with me at The Hollies? Some of the old 
stuff left, the '45—you know.” 

Know? ’gad, I should think I did know! But then the old boy's 
awful long stories I also know—by heart. bi is ! 

Wonder, too, if I did go, whether it would be as brutally cold 
down there as it was last Christmas, and if I should be put into 
that vault-like beast of a room with no fire-place in it? 

Wonder, now, which I had really and truly better gee 

Wonder, now, whether Miss Sharpe Manoovering wil? have so 
much money as they say she will? 

Wonder, now, if I did accept for Lady Dumdum's wretched 
cuisine, whether ag) ad niece would be there, after all? 

Wonder whether Uncle George has put me down in his will, be- 
cause, if s|o——? 

Wonder, though, after all's said and done, whether I really hadn't 
better refuse for ‘em all, and have a cosy little Christmas dinner 
with my own particular favourite dishes at = particular 
table at—the club! (Left wondering. 


Fapots x Teundred Guests met their 
Waeat 


“HAF a duck, ay, duck, 
Guests do not shirk ye ; 
Eat, ’tis the Christmas luck, 

tie hearer ther ot pa 
ttle thought they o' iD, 

Filled they the plate again 

Why would ye not refrain? 
On to death, onward ! 


Death was to right of them, 
Death was to left of them, 
Death ry i in front of them, 
Death in that conger ! 
Long did they feast, and well, 
How long I cannot tell, 
Till they began to yell, 
“ Cannot eat longer !” 


Ate they the tables bare, 

Swept they the platter clear, 

- eh e og wosteet: : 
Ta n the ing’s smoke, 

Right through ‘a midst they broke, 
Mince pies were sundered 

Then sank they back ; but not— 
Not the same hundred, 


@Mur GQRan Mn. 


A TRUE CHRISTMAS DEED OF DARKNESS, 


Our Mary Ann was what you might calla fine girl for her age, 
about fourteen. She had not been in service before she came to us 
with a recommendation from two maiden ladies, who lived in the 
same village, and who had known her mother froma girl. If the 
rest of the family had the same appetite as “our Mary Ann,” it is 
surprising that there should have n anything at all left of the 
mother to speak of. “Our Mary Ann” was not what you might 
call a particularly hot one on bread; but on the tender cut of 
sirloin of beef, the middle—mind you the middle only—of ripe 
Stilton, I have seldom, if ever, met her equal! She had also a 
method of putting away the soup on its way from the Kitchen to 
the dining-room, which would have proved invaluable to a fire- 
swallower at the ‘ World’s Fair.” 

Well, on the Christmas Eve following the advent of “our Mary 
Ann,” we were expecting a few friends to dinner, and everythin 
had been carefully stocked. The soup, a doullabaise—pre 
after a pet recipe of my own, a turbot to follow, after which there 
was as i a ay Md Suffolk could produce, boiled, with celery 
sauce, and a small haunch of Welsh mutton roasted. All had gone 
well. The jelly had turned out to my wife's satisfaction, and the 
mince pies were as indigestible as uncooked suet and candied peel 
could make them. The Stilton cheese, too—or er, what “our 
Mary Ann” had left of it—was turned bottom upwards, and sur- 
rounded with a napkin, presenting a most respectable apoeeranre, 
and by careful ee in cutting might escape the fate o' 
expodi itself as the tor it was. 

mn this occasion the dinner-table had been laid in the drawing- 
room, a double room with two firep , a3 We were a larger party 
than usual, and the rooms were warmer and more comfortable than 
the dining-room, which was below in the basement. hh’ pretty 
indeed looked the table, with its snowy cloth, almost rivalli 


ueeze 
-bye” 


ling the 
snow without, and some rare chrysanthemums from the Temple 
Gardens, artistically arra b ge te contrasted with the 
brilliancy of the silver, which it n the duty of “our Mary 
Ann” to polish up the best part of the day. : 

At length, all being ready, I sent my wife upstairs to dress, and 
sallied out into the snow on my way to the station, some quarter of 
a mile distant, where I was to meet “our party,” and conduct them 
back to dinner. My last directions were to “our Mary Ann” to 
keep up the fires, and make the rooms as warm as she could. 

It was bitterly cold, that walk from the station, and our friends 


were as pli as I was to reach home again. 
“Our Mary Ann” opened the door with a sickly smile. Horror! 
What is the matter? The house is full of smoke! I rush into the 


drawing-room, blinded, choked, and ping. It is worse here, I 
throw open the window—the other window—the doors, Presently 
1 perceive the smoke is BY pase down both chimneys. They have 
never smoked before. Merciful powers! Both registers are down! 


* * * * * * 
“ Our Mary Ann” has put them down to keep all the heat in the 
rooms.—“ I told her to hep the rooms warm.” ne 


* * * * * 
Our friends are —— and shivering with cold, and my wife 
ng in despair on the dinner-table, now a quarter of an inch deep 
soot, There is soot everywhere—soot on the chairs, soot on the 
chandelier, soot on the carpet. A eA council of war is held, and 
we decide to dine in the kitchen, which is the only room where 

there isa fire. + * » . * 
The last I heard of “our Mary Ann” she was wishing to “go on 
ole lit if there is any stage that wil! bear her, I have no doubt 

the make an excellent heavy lady, 


ae 
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Essence of the ESritish KDrama. 
“THE TWO OFTENS.” 
AN OBIGINAL VERSION A LONG WAY FROM THE FRENCH. 


SCENE 1. A » A 
pular theatre do- 

ing legitimate busi- 
ness, RB, A public- 


Ladd ha ie 
¢ , L.C., hee, 

ing a tea and co ee 
stall te 


MADAME Fov- 
== CHARD. It is snowing, 
but only on me. It 
Y is knowing of the 
management to save 
their paper on the 
stage, though there is 
plenty in front. 


The Crowd of One. 


Enter crowd of one, 
LIE 


CROWD OF ONE. Half a pint and slices. 

MapamME F, There you are. You're busy this evening, ain't you? 

CRrowD OF ONE. Rather. They’ve taken the other one off. Give 
us a light, will you? 

MADAME F, Take a snowflake, Here's a nice big one, These 
ew wre Perhaps th but th t might 

ROWD OF ONE, ps they are, but the management‘ 

run to something a bit more like nature than canvas bread and 
butter. [ Evit after a light meal. 


moet dignity, but I =i it ove’ 
a slumbering babe concealed beneath my mantle, and it is my in- 
tention to enter yonder th 


_ miss? 
Countess, Thank you kindly, but I have only lately dined. 
How much? 

MapDAME F. Here is a scented programme, for which I make no 
extra charge. The tea is Gs gpa 

CounrTEss. Here is a louis d’or. 

MapaME F, I will go for change. i 80.) 

CounreEss. And whilst she is gone I will deposit the slumbering 
babe amongst the bread 


an utter, 
and absent myself gently. (Does both.} 


Enter MONSIEUR FOUCHARD. 
MonsIEvR F. I haven't earned a 
mag. I wonder how trade is with the 
missus, The stall deserted? I'll nail 
a lump of cake, What's this? A 
babe? Whose? 


Enter MADAME, 

MADAME. My customer jared with- 
out her oat Trade is looking up 
at last. Fouc , is that all you have 
brought home? ‘Tis true it is too 
much, and in point of fact-—— 

MONSIEUR. In point of fact, I know 
nothing about it. 

MADAME. Fouchard, this kid will 
not do for me— 

MONSIEUR. It will about do for both 
vlad with the present depression of 

le. 

MADAME, It is your duty, then, to 
pace it somewhere where it will be 

tter appreciated. See! yonder is a doorstep, C'est le premier 
pas qui ne coute pas cher. 

Enter at back a COUNT in a cloak, He dissembles, 

Count. Iama Count. I mention this fact in a general way—I 
don’t know why. Perhaps I have suddenly recollected it. [am 
not sure. Beneath this cloak, however, I carry a slumbering babe. 
I will pay tothe gallery of this theatre, and, when there is a dark 
scene, I will drop this babe over into the pit. Unhappy babe! It 
is to be pitied, but it cannot be helped. Ah! That ad Pall! 
Then am I foiled? But there isa doorway. Rest thou there, little 
one, ac. now, J°Ul step it. ( Does so just in time to miss a POLICE- 
MAN. 

Monsieur F. Now for it, sweet slumberer. Here is a nice snug 
doorway. Shouldst thou survive the night, and grow to be a great 
and prosperous man, remember ‘twas I, the humble artisan, who 
helped thee to thy first step. 

SttOmMAN: ow then, you there ; take up them two babies, will 
you 

MONSIEUR F. Two babies ! 

POLICEMAN, You know well enough how many there is, I see 
you put ’em there bot 

MonsIEvR F, Wife, this policeman has recalled me to a proper 
state of mind! He who went forth with a tottering step now 
returns poets with two babes instead of one. One babe not 
en to - enough to merit the kindness of Providence, but now 
we have two. 


The Two Orphans, 


MADAME F, Fouchard, you're a hass! (FOUCHARD much shut 
up, as Scene closes in), 


SCENE 2. MADAME FOUCHARD’s Attic. (Enter MADAME 
FOUCHARD, followed by MONSIEUR FOUCHARD carrying a 
baked potato can, 

MADAME FOUCHARD. Twenty years have rolled away, and sti:: 
we are not happy. Our coffee-stall has dwindled down into this, 
What can we more? 

Monster. But we still 
have our boys. 

MADAME, They run 
alone now. True, Jetty 
has ever been a Thorn in 
my side, but Pier is m: 

ide and joy ; to that 

e my Davy. 

MonsIEUR. By-the- 
bye, why do we call him 

ers 

MADAME, Because 
they do so at the theatre. 
Their motive, however, is 
not appeerent. Jetty fol 
low as a matter of 
course, 

Jetty Arst,though, Hark, 

le 

I hear a tootstep downstairs in the street ; pap eaiechs oh 

Enter the yd aoe = 

years ago I left a slumbering among 

our bread and butter. I am a countess, 1 am wealthy, but my 
is sad. I married the count through an advertisement in the 

Matrimonial Agency, 1 said | wasa without encumbrance, 


The Elopement. 


(Christmas, 1886. 


The slum babe was the encumbrance, and I left him with 
you. But my heart now yearns toward him. I presume he has 
grown, 


Enter PIER. 

MADAME, As beautiful as a butterfly. See, here he is! (Aside), 
It was Jetty whom we found upon the plate, but she'll never know 
the difference. 

Countess, A mother’s inner consciousness never errs. How like 
he is to what I was at his What w ra! 

Pier. ’Tis true, I am indeed very beautiful, and I am of a noble 
nature! At school I rose from form to nape taker Jetty remained 
—— on —— Leal label corer —- his — waist- 
coat. a chimney-piece ina of business, 
I ieseniad the office-stool whilst Jetty stuck in The chinnay. 

Countess. I see he is the real climbing boy. The Count, wher 
he knows all, must acknowl] there are none to compeer 
with him. Come, Pier, with me. And for you, worthy persons 
(giving purse), here is boundless wealth. 

M (openi ). Al ky siapasee, tee bilioa ahet 

ADAME (openin, ree), A lucky wo buttons, and a 
povaieckers eed og for a “Sloper Wateh. * Joy! And now 
let's go out and buy something nice for supper. 

CEzcunt MONSIEUR and MADAME. 
Enter JETTY and HENRIETTA Louisa, his Master's Daughter, 

JETTY. We have eloped. Until I have earned money enough to 
start housekeeping I will hide you here. 

HeEngietta L, My father hide me also if he finds me, Ah! 
A footstep. 'Tishe. (She is hidden hastily.) 

Enter MONSIEUR and MADAME FOUCHARD, 

MapameE F. Here is the supper. Let us sup. 

Enter the COUNTESS with PIER gorgeously attired. 

HENRIETTA L, How tig So is! A ’s inner conscious- 
ness is never wrong! It is Pier whom I love, not Jetty. 

JETTY. But it was my suit you listened to. 

HENRIETTA L, (wiping the latest impressions from her cheek), 1 
don't care for more of your soot. 


Pier. Iam 
Enter the Count. 

Count. Excuse me, but twenty years ago I left a slumbering 
babe littering about somewhere. I believe you picked him up! 

MADAME F. This must be Pier’s father. He shall have Jetty. 
Jetty, behold 

Count. Is his natural complexion? 

MADAME, With the aid of ordinary soap— 

Count. There’s hope for him, then. And, indeed, I can see 
through this outer darkness the bright beauty of my boyish days. 
He is my son and heir. 

MapameE F. Oh, bitter remorse? I cannot unsay what I have 
said, And I have robbed my Pier of his birthright. 

Pixr. And now, Jetty, as it was with the Adam brothers at the 
begi of the world, I, who have — your head for you so 
freq ly, will do so once — ( 80.) 


UBTAIN, . 
—_—_—_»—_—_. 


WAbings a Werady twould Wetihe to FX notv. 


WHAT on earth it is which induces those Robinson girls to make 
such perfect frights of themselves, and go about so ridiculously. 

Why one’s pape cannot afford to buy one a sealskin jacket as 
well as the Miss Jenkinson’s papa. 

Whatever Arabella Jenkinson can possibly see in that insignifi- 
cant little Mr, Smiffins, that she is alae e ing about with. 

And what Mr. Smiffins can possibly attractive in that great 
dairymaid-looking Arabella Jenkinson to make such an absurd fuss 
over. 

How it comes about that men-kind aera aoe see anything 
sete ta too lovely in one’s married sister’s baby—the darl- 
le 


ing li 

fiow men can be so altogether horrid as to go out shooting with 
-_— om things, and kill the poor less hares and 
rabbits. 


that he is always prosing over. 
it of onusikas anything to do with leap year, 

that men seem so anxious about it. 

Why horrible cows and sheep are allowed to be driven about the 
streets, frightening people out of their lives. 

How many new dresses one will have next year. 

Why all the eligible partis one meets are old and sy ; and all 
the handsome young fellows have not money enough for two people 


to live on. 

Whether it is not much better for one to be sweetly pretty than 
awfully clever. 

What husbands are for, if not to “y milliners’ bills, 

eed women cannot have votes ey want to, 

And, finall 


Whether One is Going To Be Married One's Self in Eighteen 
Hundred and Eighty-seven! : 


Abe @lb Wear and the Weer. 
RING out wild bells, the dying year! 
We'll take it easy as he goes, 
While underneath the mistletoes 
Ring out, fair belles, your merry jeers. 


Ring out the man who would de me ; 
Be I the doer, not the done : 
If such things live beneath the sun, 
It seems of more utility. 


Ring out my tailor with his bill, 
ee away across the snow ; 
The brute is going, let him go, 
He never will let me be still. 


Ring out the guardians of the poor, 
in a better, nobler race, 
And ring my foes (Oh, mournful case !) 
Within the parish workhouse door, 


Ring out all bitterness and 
Ring out the sorrows of the land ! 
bag Ae the friendly heart and hand, 

Ring in the golden time for all. 

Ring out old Ireland's bloody cause, 
And coward forms of secret strife ; 
Ring in a better mode of life, 

With just obedience to the laws, 


QMazxins for the Waeto Wear. 


By ONE ON THE Hop. 


NEVEE tocontradict your wife when the housemaid is in the room. 

Never to get outside an omnibus to accommodate—anybody. 

Never to go toa matinée without first partaking of a good luncheon 
and a pint of champagne. 

Never to divulge to your mother-in-law that i have signed a 
petition in favour of the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill. 

Never to mention the irregularities of the Parcels Post to your 
oeney cousins when you have taken them to the “ Army and Navy 


Never to go to a dinner y where they hand round the baby 
with the dessert, = sé 

Never to travel first-class with a third-class ticket, or third-class 
nies 6 es cae coe it you con bale © 

Never to forget that “ Y SLOPER’s HauF-HOLIDAy,” the best 
comic Paper of the age, is published every Thursday at “ The 
Sloperies,” 99 Shoe Lane, E.C., at the absurdly low price of one pennv. 


Seu 2 


boo te 


Christmas, 1886.] 


Whe BRbome to Sfupid. 


THERE is no other rhyme to Cupid but Stupid ! 

This is a thing to set one thinking. Droop-ed is about the next 
best rhyme, but it is a bad one, and scarcely tends towards cheerful 
reflection, 

Perhaps I am not in a rhyming mood to-day, but the only rhyme 
to Marry 1 = think of is Tarry, and that does not sound very en- 
couraging either, 

Carriage rhymes to perie 5 so don’t contract one till you can 
keep the other—and a pair of horses, of course, 

‘There are, by the way, lots of rhymes to Love—probably to make 
up for the paucity of rhymes to Cupid and Marry. There is Glove, 
for instance—about four-and-six per pair. Then Above, and Dove, 
nul Shove; but do not let us get to the “Who are you shoving 
of 2” period of the tender on quite so soon, It will come in 
«ue course—quite soon enough, depend on it. 

The old poets, however, were not satisfied even with the many 
rhymes existing, but war.ted to make Love rhyme with words like 
dirove and Cove; but then the old were mostly foolish. If 
you want to send try to the object of your affections at this 

wriod, | should advise you to buy it 'y-made at the nearest 
ancy stationer’s or peer oe for you sg Boys assured, my 
good young friend, that ingenuity has hone ago been exhausted in 
the LL aedoc ge of love verses, and the article you will manufacture 
will be much inferior to what is on sale at about a penny per square 


foot. 

Hitherto I have been talking for the benefit of boys; to girls, 
and the mothers of girls (in large numbers), I have other remarks 
to make. Mothers of girls, in families where there are lots of them, 
cannot too soon bi them up in the proper way to go off when 
the chance offers. them have every toilet requisite, and 
perpetual tubbings with some crimson salt (a real boon to 
mothers of girls). It is a great mistake to think girls can look too 
nice, and be too well or too expensively dressed. There is so much 
co now-a-days, eligible males grow scarcer and 
scarcer 

Dear girls, supposing the only rhyme you can find to your Cupid 
is a Stu It hers well enough off, never mind. Take him, Pit 
is your duty, This is not only rhyme, but reason, 


___>—_—_ 


Whe Webtor GHpeahs. - 


Oup Tr ‘ou've scored another trick, 
Taulteeen again! Well, now 'tis past! 
of Years you've ta’en, had I the pick, 
I'd scarcely of you the last ; 
I leave it you without regret, 
Think not I’ll change my mind again, 
For pleasures now I half forget, 
The unpaid bills alone remain, 


Long have we sat, and you—have won ! 

Morn, noon, and eventide, and night. 
Drew up the mage let & the bce ! light 1 

‘Ow grey an im’s the morning 

You'd keep the score? Well, here's my face, 

A few more lines you have to add 
Around my eyes? The same old place? 

What, down my cheek! Come, that’s too bad! 


Some Si hristmas Bmpostors who Wlurn 
Cp ebery “VW ear. 


THY young lady waiting in the snow outside the Christmas 


Numbers, 
The bibulous old party with the punch-bow! outside the Annuals, 
The sailor who is shipwrecked in the magazines, and returns safe 

and sound on Christmas Eve. 

The goes or goblin who haunts the old churchyard. 
All the pretty with which the Christmas books are filled. 


oa 


SS time to bless the 


impecunious 
=e ew and the 
girl he loves. 

The handsome 
curate who wins 
and weds the 
Squire’s daughter 
—with a sketch 
attached of the 
painful reality of 
my own ish. 

he white lady 

who haunts the 
blue room of the 
castle, 

Christmas cheer in general—a race of impostors. 

Note By Our Cynic.—Impostors—all of them, 1 grieve to say. 
I have taken train to the suburbs, and waited on a snowy day by a 
stile, in the still lingering hope that the promise held out on the 
Christmas numbers since my childhood, might be fulfilled, Nobody 
passed me but a biricatcher, who wished to know why the bad 
word I stood there like a bad-worded scarecrow, frightening away 
all the birds; and a little later an elderly scripture-reader of the 
female sex, who wished to know if I was sav Then I fled. I 
never yet met with a handsome curate. I never knew anyone who 
had a rich uncle in India. I never heard of, or knew or met a 
sailor who was idiotic enough to come home for Christmas Day. 
The drawings of pretty girls in the Annuals and Christmas numbers, 
have given mea Vistaste for all the girls I meet in Society. There's 
not one of them comes anywhere near her counterfeit presentiment. 
If 1 had an elderly relative who crowned himself with holly, and 
drank punch in the manner depicted on the covers of the Annuals, 
I should take steps for getting him confined in a retreat for dipso- 
maniacs, I hate turkey! I loathe plum-pudding ! 


See 


Sailors and Sriencee. 


Nor long ago, Dr. H—— was staff-surgeon on board H.M.S. 
y——, one of our ironclad monsters of the deep, and the said 
doctor's speciality being scientific research, he was always practis- 
ing experiments in one form or another upon the ship's company. 

‘On one certain Christmas Eve, being anxious to ascertain the pre- 
cise effect of alcohol upon the vital power of the human frame, he 
obtained permission from the captain to practise upon a certain 
stalwart captain of the maintop. 

Jack went down to the doctor’s cabin, nothing loth, and found 
him fully prepared with several bottles of rum and a spirometor, 
an instrument which measures the streneth of lung power of the 
individual who breathes into it. ; 

The doctor commenced by noting the seaman’s strength before 
he started on the grog, and then giving him ohe glass of rum, he 
tested him again; and so it went on, with alternate drinks and 
splrocaetricn) trials, until the cork was drawn from the third bottle 

rum. 


° 

Just then a message arrived that the doctor was wanted on deck, 
and he had to leave the cabin for some minutes, but as soon as 
pane he hurried back. On his return he discovered the main- 

pman seated very much at his ease in the bath, with a glass in 
one hand and the third bottle of rum—empty—in the other, “ Oh, 
doctor! I'm gladsh you're come back,” he observed gravely, when 
he perceived the medico ; “ Pray go on, shir, itsh a mosht interesht- 
ing exhperiment !" 


Whe GHerious Young Wetady. 


Tama serious young lady, 
Ie eauee 0 Wicked Denon, end the autobiography of 
you are a Wic rson, are sure the y 0 

a Good Girl will benefit your state I will oblige you with the same, 
sat of the pechie=guiela'purtionee aie 
most of the ris in cul jo not 
view it aerlouaie, On the contrary, instead of 
weeping and wailing over their wickedness in 
sackcloth and ashes, most people, especially 
girls—I don’t mean to be personal—are to be 
seen actually on the broad grin in satin trains, 
or positively smiling in sealskin. It is, you 
say, very “nice” to wear satin and pl bg 
Perhaps ; but then it is being naughty in order 
to be nice. Mr. Chasuble, the youngest, and 
fen gel tere del: 
8, says most naughty to 5 

and i % am sure Mr, Chasuble must be 


ba tae saatly sheshing Sauie'uome sonny lesan 
} e ly shocki. some 
, have to get ariel 7 
, For my own I shall never . N 
never! Never! Dear Mr. Chasuble Peale 
rote , with his etoqnens eye fixed on me, 
@ would never marry ; he considered it wrong 


_, Alas!—I mean, I am thankful to feel he is 
always right—quite right. It ie wrong to marry. WHaT!! The 


asked me to? 
My dear friend, in this dreadful world there are many nasty, bad, 
ous people—girls especially—who sometimes cannot contain 
themselves for horrid spite/ulness and wicked uncharitablencss, 
rally in connection with Somebody else’s Dress or Appearance, 
such occasions these horrid people utter dreadful and wicked 
slanders about other people, and other people's friends, This is 
not only wrong—it is simply foolish, For by keeping your temper 
- I do), you preserve your pro: ety (as I am doing) ; and by turn- 
up your nose a decorous trifle (like this), with a indylike sniff 
(u e that), accompanied by these harmless words, “I pity and 
leave you” (as I am doing), you not only have the satisfaction of 
fee! that you are behaving in a Christian spirit, but of also 
kno that you have given the person one for herself, 


« 
I am glad I came away, orl might, really, have lost my temper, 


ARurrah for F ollity ! 
HuRean ! ‘tis the season for joy, jokes, and jollity, 
resides, and —— song and 
i a a 
en answers 

A look in Maud’s ayes reveals a hent's history, . 

A whisper, a touch of her delicate hand, 
And all before was dim, doubt, and mystery, 

Ia clear, and the lovers find all’s land, 


We'll deck with charmed 


So, ere we part, just fill up your soe, all, 
Drink to the Old Year, # ose course is now ru 
Welcome the New. And now, lads and lassies, all, 

A Happy New Year to you, every one! 


——_»—___—— 


Whe GThost on the Woctor’s Woorstep. 


“Last Christmas Eve is a twelvemonth it was, sir, if I remember 
rightly. The missus, you see, had been laid up for a week or two 
proses i cold weather, and there had hom a deal vidal A tai 
alonger busted i ing up coals, and s time helping 
theleaby-tinen. Thea fallen nalenp over the 1 kitchen fire, after 
taking up master’s supper—a chop, which I remember he said was 
burnt up and quite spoiled, though I’m sure it was that raw and 

the cat would have looked at it twice, much more a Christian, 
Well, pacer Biies mine by the Ba wii a Sand to — and 
master a-holle: out like mad, ‘Bridget, Bri put on your 
bonnet and run round to Dr, Persil, the corner house at the top of 
the next street up the road. You will have to ring the night bell, 
and then ask him to come round at once to baad missus,” 

“So off I ran to the doctor’s, all out of breath. It being very 

I rings all the bells I could lay hands on ; but no one answers 
the door, so I rings again, harder like, so that there could not be 
any mistake. Well, no one comes down; but piney paige i by 
my side it seemed, a voice - that sharp and sudden, ‘ the 
devil do you want now? Nobody is dead to-night, is there?’ 1 
looked round all of a perspiration, but there was no one on the 
doorstep, not even a policeman in the street. With one awful 
shriek, and my blood a-curdling, I tore back and told the master 
what had happened—that I had heard a ghost! He called mea 
fool, used guage, and gave me a week's notice, muttering as 
he went out something about not knowing the doctor's pipe, as if I 
did not know the smell of a pipe or a cigar if the doctor come 
down smoking (which he did not). 

“Well, sir, there was twins that night—but they was born dead ! 
Iain’t afraid of blackbeetles, but I don’t want no more ghosts on the 
doctor’s doorstep on Christmas Eve, not if 1 knowsit. But what was 
it master meant about pipes? That is what puzzles me to this day.” 


Whe Glrached Glass’s SHtory. 


I'VE no story to tell. I've a few reflections to make, that's all. 
I’ve seen some strange sights, though, in my time, and you'd hardly 
believe me if I told you. 

I could frighten you if I choose. A man once looked into me 
while he was making up his mind whether or not he should cut his 
throat. The look in | man’s eyes gave me “creeps” all up my 
back. Oh, I know a thing or two, I can tell you ; though, per = 
I’m not so deep as I look, I’m not mad, however, even if I'm 
cracked. There's a point, too, in being cracked. If any one of- 
fends you, you can make them awfully is OO a when you've got 
your face turned to the wall, however. a young and lovely 
mistress once, who to gaze into my face by the hour at a time. 
She was my only love, and I never wearied of her, or she of me. 
As she re older, indeed, I think she spent more time in my com- 

y. I had a young friend whom she used to see her back in, 

tees broken first, and I followed soon afterwards. Was there 

thing romantic about my ss do you End! By no means, 

* Shecpa ya did my little business for me with g brush-handle, 
8 


G@rachers for the Weto “Wear. 


Why must d to go to a New Year's party always be a 
peiguing process ? hy, because, don’t you see? it's a-tiring 
yourself, 


If the woman “ who hesitates is lost,” what in goodness’ name 
becomes of the lady who stutters? 

When ignorance is really bliss, is it not folly to be otherwise? 

Just at this period, when the Christmas bills are he me dp 
is better to fall out with your banker than lose your balance 


ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. N 


Wolls and Wolls. 
A Moray TALE For LITTLE Misses, 

Little Misses all, to you do I dedicate this Allegory of Awful- 
ness, Take it, therefore, my dears, take it to your heart of hearts. 

ONcE upon a time, to begin in an orthodox fashion, many years 
before you, my dear young lady, had been premnted by " tond 
mamma with ied first doll, or promoted to the dignity of “short 
frocks,” there lived two little girls whoin I will call, severally, Jane 
Jones and Belinda Brown, In those days [ was on visiting terms 
with these two little girls’ mammas, and, as is the way with fond 
mammas, at every visit was] entertained with a full disquisition on 
the extraordinary merits of each paragon, and a - at the paragon. 

It was on these occasions that 1 found Belinda Brown to be a 
child of a pooultarty sweet, gentle, and loving disposition, if one 
could judge—which it is only natural one should—from the attitud. 
displayed by her towards that great cores at of infant philosophy 
—her doll. “Never, I believe, in the whole history of dolls, was on. 
treated with greater consideration, or had a tender care aud solicitud:- 
lavished upon it, than that which was nursed, fondled, and petted 
in the soft arms of Belinda Brown. 

On the other hand, Jane Jones was a child possessing a pernicious 
heartlessness far beyond her years, ana having the bump of des- 
tructiveness developed to a size perfectly appalling. She treated 
her dolls in a manner bordering on the brutal, and, even in that 
tender stage of short-frocked existence, showed no more considera- 
tion for the feelings of her plaything of the hour than if she had 
been a full-fledged Flirt in long skirts and her second season. 

Well do I recollect on one occasion being the horrified spectator 
of an act of heartless cruelty ny arrigec by her on the doll of the 
moment, so barbarous as to call forth my indignant protest. 

“If you treat your r doll like that,” I cried, “you will break 
his heart and he will die. Leave him alone, naughty little girl.” 

“Shan’t!” screamed the sweet child. “Shall do what I like ; he 
b’longs to me. Look, he is dead!” And she showed me the poor 
thing, with the mechanism, which was the means of its eyes open- 
ing and shutting, its legs and arms moving, and so forth, quite 

roken, “P’shaw!"” she continued, throwing the mutilated play- 
thing ok | with heartless contempt, “Jane don't care; Jane get 
*noder doll 'morrow—nice handsome new one.” 

In those days I used to muse much upon what would be the 
future fate of Jane and Belinda, “Surely,” I said, “surely that 
good girl Belinda will meet with her re ; 80 eweet a disposition 
as hers must and will make some good husband ha Py But, as 
for this selfish, cruel, heartless little imp, Jane, wheal, indeed, can 
she expect in after years but an avenging Nemesis—a career of 
retributive justice—a bad ortre ” 

Yeare—many years—passed, when, one day, I beheld a white face 
posting out at me from the crowd with eyes that I had once known 

“et with life and its promise, now dim, faded, almost piteous in 

their very hopelessness, “ What,” | asked this car pee of my old 

* wrought this? Was it ill-health, luck, or gamb- 

ling?” It was none of these . . . It was only a—Woman ; but 

she had first played with, and then broken his heart . . . “And 
the Woman?” 

He laughed a little laugh. “Don’t you know?” he said. “She 
told me you knew herasachild. Don't you recollect little Jane, 
who grew up to be the belle of four London seasons, and who is 
now the all-envied beautiful wife of old Lord Croesus?” 

And then he faded away in the crowd, and I saw him no more, 


* * * * * * 
“ But your hter, my old young bagged little Belinda?” 
I enquired, meeting worthy Mrs, Brown accidentally in the Park, 
after so many years, 

The dear old lady wiped away a tear. “She is too gentle, too 
good for this world,” she sobbed. “She always was, even when 
only a child, She is too considerate, too kind to that doll of a 
husband of hers, and—and the brute takes advantage of it!” 


silk for the foundation of the parti-coloured diamonds. | could 
quote an nce of a dress on which were sewn forty-eight thou- 
sand s les, and as each of these requires to be stitched on to 
the cloth like a shirt-button, it required quite one hundred and 
forty-five thousand stitches to complete that part of it alone. 
There were altogether three hundred and eight pieces composing 
the dress. The spangles weighed about three pounds. 

Is it right to number harlequin among stage faces? Hardly. To 
begin with, his face should rarely seen, for he is, for the most 
part, sup] to be invisible; and when he is visible, his mask 
should conceal his features. When visible, Patchy’s face but 
rarely accords with his glittering costume, and seems sadly out of 
place ; in truth, a harlequin can faraly help being deuced hot and 
uncomfortable in that strained sausage-skin dress, 

Besides, poor harlequin, now-a-days, seems to be at best only an 
aimless posturer and skipper, Pace on at intervals to give clown and 

taloon time to recover their lost breath. There is no shadow of 
a love interest left to him to clutch at. He no longer runs away 
with columbine. Pantaloon is no longer columbine’s father, nor ix 
clown his servant. Nobody takes any particular notice of him, 
and he is left to skip, skip, skip. Poor harlequin! will nobody 
take pity on him and restore him his heroship? 


——>——_— 


King @bristmas. 
ALL hail to the monarch of beef and snapdragon, 
With visage so rubicund, merry, and jolly ! 

Whose orb is a punch-bow], whose sceptre’s a flagon, 

Whose crown is a wreath of the evergreen holly. 
All hail tothe mon- 
arch of hot 
drinks and 


spices, 

The high priest 
of quick-stolen 
mistletoe 


kisses 
Provider of “ good- 
ies,” purveyor 
of “ nicies,” 
Beloved by 
young masters, 
adored by 
young misses, 
All hail to the mon- 
arch whose 
good things 
we'd best shun, 
For joy in the 
present is soon 
turn’d to sor- 


row: 
Plum-puddings 
and turkeys oft 
cause i eB 
tion, 
And mince pies to-day may mean doctors to-morrow. 
All hail to the monarch! Be cheerful and merry— 
Yet temper your joy ; for in neighbouring nations 
No happiness comes with the holly’s red berry, 
But weeping, and wailing, and sad lamentations, 
All hail to the monareh! With liberal measure 
He deals out his gifts, and he lays them before us; 
But would that no sorrow were mix’d with cur pleasure, 
That Peace and King Christmas together reigue o's: us! 


ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 


Christmas, 1866. 


ree ANE a WIV 0 
WHEN Christmas time was Christmas time what joys it used tobring! 
You, living in this year of don't know how bells can ring ; 
No railways then, but coaches dragged their slow way through the 
Ah! travelling was something like in days of—long ago. [snow : 
How red the wine in goblets glowed when from the flagon ! i 
What appetites had all of us when boar's head decked the board! 24 
And how we waited for the waits - willing to throw! 
-ardays 


A WORKHOUSE DINNER. 
And didn’t the old fogies enjoy it, too! 


Ah! Christmas is not Christmas now, but wearisome and slow; 
The very holly-berries seem with duller red to glow. 

Once, what a merry time it was beneath the mistletoe } 

kisses now are not so aweet as those of—long ago, 


But 


DASHING O’ER THE ICE. 
Every Well-Regulated Girl loves to go skimming 
on a pair of skates, Eh’ dears? Etta 
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FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW—DON’T YE KNOW. 
Doctor s Boy-of-all-Work. What's the latest news ? 


ers. MRD. SLOPER'S REAL SNAP-DRAGON. THE PO 
lear Sloper toddled on to our pantomime stage and embraced “aa shad 
Awful Snapper ; and didn’t the people shout and clap their hands, that's all’ ie 


Telegraph Boy. “ ALLY SLOPER's CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS” all Seereete eae Sneteae DINNER: 

J the 

seep 5 pieiprlicmcsiess keep Post Mrctias es. man on.the states, end this sort of thing 
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ALLY’S PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
The Old Fossil got himself inside a Caur- 
de-Lion, Horror! The vizor was rusty, and 
wouldn't go up, so the Eternal couldn't get 
anything down. 


Seen 1 
f= 


/ (4 ow =) : ae B 7 “= ¢ - 3 : aed 
~ From lar. Carter SHE WY .3 = | ee 
way tA ti ee | - , Held off Drown . thats 


é att vith the tre I" j 
a A POETIC SOUL. the s wt ; 

Chawbacon. Aar, Gaarge! If they'd on'y hev a steampoipe waat 
‘ud blow a flaviour ov sage an’ inions around these ere loive pigs, 
wot deleeshus thorts ‘nd be conjured up! 


to! 


(Brown ) Well I'm 
dod - gested 
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ANS S Yi (Brown) 
ie /} 5 i Great Caeser . what 
x - \ / \ = that ? 
(Grown) \ " ; "= (one*) What the doce; 
tn “est: ‘al Pah ee 
FADED WALLFLOWERS. ge ema scare. Jones! S 


MATILDA THE MILDEWED: A TALE OF BLIGHTED HopEs. 
Never mind, though, Matilda—better luck next year, perhaps. 


BRING UP YOUR SWANS IN THE WAY THEY SHOULD GO, AND 
WHEN THEY ARE OF AGE YOU MAY FIND THEM GEESE. 


HT Ataunrts ait iine en saat i) " 
\ cers hi i ! ui ii si Li This is George Henry, who has returned to his parental mahogany to spend 
THE POF CALLING THE KETTLE BLACK (After the Christmas Dinner), A Christmas, a after eight monte hard fey fn London) His dot father hha ase 
rsi arty. "sq ",0 ; is’s lush see ¥ itth MPLIMENTS OF THE S iN. that ‘those more 
toash, (eB aft the dinnéPlable two hours ago, | ‘Mosieunder's balcony. Sospende!’ | bundred. ee ee ee 


to 


os 
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is < ; 
FA “Winter's Wale. 

“ REMARKABLE climate this,” said the wealthy Dionysius Blogg, 
to Cicely, his bride. “ How sultry it was last night! This morn- 
ing there is a tremendously hard frost, I shall go a-skating. Come 
and watch my graceful gyrations.” 

“1 will come and gaze on your swan-like movements from the 
bank,” warbled Cicely ; “ but, dearest Dion, please remember you 
are heavier than you imagine—your head is awfully thick. 1 don’t 
want my Dion to die off suddenly.” _ oe 

Dion rumbled o'er the glossy ice with the agility and grace of a 
gouty inebriate crossing a newly-picked road. 

Cicely poi gest 

She encouraged Dion on the ice, and encouraged her three 
facetious male cousins, whom she had happened to meet, on the 


nk, 

The soul of Blogg became enraged. Jealousy inflamed him, till 
the very tip of his nose burned like a beacon-light. He vowed re- 
venge, and dashed recklessly across the spot marked dangerous, to 
reach the objects of his ire. 

Crinkle! Crash! Squelch! Splosh! 

A wild shriek, and Dion Lorre tigi 

The Humane Society's attendant was lie eae He 
only stuck two hooks of his apparatus into Dion's y, instead of 
the whole four. 

On being towed to shore, his wife's ribet Mogg rang through 
Dion’s eara. It seemed to him she said, “ Dion, I have a very 
diluted opinion of you. You do look so aoe jumped out. 

But he was sure his rescuer chuckled, “Lor! he ain't pumped 
out yet, marm! Wait till we gits ‘im hinside, and stands ‘im on 
his ‘ead to let ‘im filter.” 

And he was certain a low boy howled, “Oh, my eye! what a 
duck-legged, flat-footed, knock-kneed little hinege to fish out. 
‘Ere, old ‘corky,’ you did oughter be ashamed of yerself for a- 
cheatin’ them eels,” Why didn’t yer leave him hinside? 

' A peal of joyous laughter floated through the crisp, bright morn- 
ng air. 

“ Don't take no notice, sir,” said the kind-hearted rescuer. “I’ve 
pale out a many wuss-lookin’ gents, and bigger idjuts nor you, 

y the score. A bottle or so of brandy ‘ull put you all right. 
Better give me a couple of suverins, and I'll see as you gets plenty 
of the real old stujf, and is conveyged ‘ome comfortable and 
respectable, You kin ‘ave a :tretcher if so be as you ‘ave a fancy 


for one.’ 
Dion was too weak to reply, and a mad dog taking advantage of 
his enfeebled condition, meanly bit him through the tendon 


Achilles. Dion is now in Paris under the care of Pasteur. 
His wife accompanied him, and so did her three facetious male 
cousins, As Dion is unable to walk, they kindly show Cicely about 


@arpe Wiem. 


CaRPE Diem} C: : cosh oa 
Down with Care. the spiteful awe! 
: . ow’s the time for 


) So, a fig 


At the woes of Life 
we'll whistle, 

Let us kiss beneath 
the mistle- 

Toe the 


be jolly ; 

Man alone delights 
in folly ; 

It is written on his 
features 

Proving him the 
king of creatures; 

Other beings fole 
low wisdom, 


Silliness alone is hzs doom. 

Owls are solemn, mules are mulish, 
Man, and he alone, is foolish. 

Carpe Diem! Carpe! ! 

Down with Care, the spiteful harpy ! 


Sense bersus GHFentiment. 


Miss PINCHER is an eminently practical woman, and can’t abide 
nonsense, 

Mr. Shortwate the butcher is just in want of such a woman to 
ae the head of his table, and give change through the parlour 
window. 

Now this is just the time of year for presenting a love-token to 
the object of one’s affection, without its actually meaning quite so 
=k as it would at any other time, and being quite so compro- 
mising. 
Probabl Mr. Shortwate does not keep a very large assortment of 
brains under that excessively curly crop of his. Probably it would 
not be quite as curly if he did; but he set to and belaboured what 
brains he had got to hit upon a suitable token to send her. 

Except figuratively, he could hardly send her his heart; but why 
not one out of the shop? It is not half a bad thing when it’s very 
hot, and you are very hungry, providing always that the stuffing is 
correctly commingled. : 

With a couplet on lace-edged paper, the thing took the shape of 
as prettily turned 2 compliment as ti need have wished for, and 
quite enough for any two people's dinner, with vegetables, cheese, 


an try. 

Le os hasten to alleviate the reader’s anxiety. Mr. Shortwate's 
deputy heart was not refused. But it is to be regretted there was 
no enthusiasm. 

“If he wanted to send anything,” said Miss Pincher, “why 
couldn't he have made it a nice shoulder of mutton?” 

This seems like striking at the very foundation of all sentiment, 

Where’s romance after this? 

Absolutely nowhere in particular. 


—_—_-—_——- 


@Mnuee More! 


ONCE more it is coming! Once more 
Will “the Waits” make existence a burden, 
Again “ Yellow Dans,” as of yore, 
And greed looking out for a guerdon. 
Once more will physicians and pills 
Press hard upon juvenile folly ; 
Again inflammation of bills 


And a revenue wasted in holly. 


Once more those unwholesome mince pies, 
And the broaching of numberless barrels ; 
Once more ‘neath the star-litten skies 
They'll murder those exquisite carols, 
Once more will the mistletoe Tipe , 
To the maidens of much mild osculation ; 
Again we shall be for a week 
A wholly demoralized nation, 


/ 7 if or melane 
t2IZ choly 
Je \Z gee y Now’s the time for 
44," <; dainty victuals, 
Puddings nice and | th 
: beer and skittles, 


ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 


@bh, those Glassy BDlippers | 


THE illusions of our youth are fast vanishing. 

There are persons pal about saying that there is nothing really 
nig A about Christmas, and some are even to be f who would 
put down plum pudding. Not the way you mean, though ; I mean, 
abolish it, and, for that matter, mince pies as well, Attempts have 
been e to cast ridicule upon roast turkey ; and though, sc far, 
I have not heard very much against the roast beef of Old England 
Old England itself has been considerably sneered at by certain smal. 
newspaper boys who desire to be feeen 4 t smart. 

The latest blow dealt at our cherished illusion is the discovery 
somebody has made that Cinderella's historical glass slippers were 
not made of glass after all, but that somebody else ignorantly 
mistook the French word vair for verre. It is true that the glass 
slippers always did seem awkward kind of things to dance in; but 
wack wonde ul things happened in those days, it is scarcely un- 
reasonable to suppose that there should also have been glass manu- 
factured as pliant as india-rubber. 


SRT hat x ity! 


CHRISTMAS comes but once a year, 
In the town or in the city ; 

Never more than once a year— 
What a pity! what a pity! 


Sing his praise in voices clear; _ 
elcome him with joke aud ditty ; 
For he comes but once a year, 
What a pity ! what a pity! 


See how droll he doth appear, 
witty, 


Jocund, though not over- 


That he comes but once a year 
Is, methinks, a grievous pity. 


To your fade nr - full oo, mi 
e ‘8 an jamse. y 
Hail hen with a ringing ahesr 
In the town and in the city ; 
For he comes but once a year, 
More's the pity { more’s the pity ! 


ee ee 


Maxims for the GMarried. 
To COMMENCE WITH THE New YEAR. 


SWEET, oh, sweet are the sweets of married life! Yea, truly; 
yet - domestic happiness like ever unto strawberry jam—tt wants 
careful preserving. 

A contented mad is a perpetual feast ; be sure you bear this well 
in mind when the mutton-chops run short, (P.S.—This is a real 
invaluable maxim.) 

What grand truths one drops apes sometimes in the maxims of 
the ancients! “Never put off till to-morrow,” says one of these 
sublime utterances, “ what you can do tu-day.” How truly exqui- 
site is this philosophy! Fathers and mothers, be sure you make a 
note of this, and when you open an extra bottle of port after dinner, 
make it a matter between yourself and your conscience to—finish 
e same. 

Recollect that your wife's old satin dress may be renovated by a 
skilful application of gin and water, so as to luok “as good as 
new.” It is, however, advisable not to entrust this operation to 
your laundress. 

How nice are boiled soles, and how much pong they come in 
ego 0 mama ried | Good father, this hint, also 

sole 

ith respect to bringing up your children, remember how the 
good old proverb says :—“ As the twig is bent, so is the tree in- 
clined.” sure you properly twig this. 

Beautiful is the picture (“Look on this picture, and un that,’) of 
the “head of the family” seated at the te board of happy 
home, sweet home, the sy olive branches clustering thic 
around, a cherub twin on either side, and nice wholesome cold 
mutton in the front! Surely, oh, surely, this is better than the 
noisy club—the dull mess-room } 

“A good wife is a crown unto her husbaud.” Be careful to re- 
member this when & ised wife asks you for “a little change.” 

invention is the latch-key! Wonderful! How 


What a wonderf 
doth it save poor Susan’s legs? and how, also, doth it do away with 
her mistress’s excuse for “ sitting up for you?” Blessed be the name 


of Chubb! Blessed, thrice b H 


Goo or Wad? 


MEETING Brown in the Strand, jolly Smith grasped his hand, 
“Hallo, Tommy ! how goes it, old boy?” 

“ Ah, Smith !"—and he sighed—* I’ve taken a bride.” 
“What, married? That's good! Wish you joy!” 

“Not good / for she’s curat with a temper the worst 
That woman since Eve ever had!” 

A little tear crept to Smith’s eye, and he wept, 
“Ah, Tommy, that’s bad—it is bad 1” 

“Not so bad as you think” (with a nod and a wink) ; 
“Five thousand! I don’t think that’s bad |” 

“Good, Tom! for a scold, if well dowered with gold, 
Is not to be sneered at, my lad!” 

“Not so good! I could weep, for I purchased some sheep, 
And I said, in the bloom of my pride, 

Fat wethers and wool will make my purse full ; 
But the pesky old animals died.” 

Looking woeful and sad, Smith sobbed, “ That is bad.” 
“Not so bad,” answered Brown; “'twasn't lost ; 

For, I swear by my sins, I sold ali their skins 
For more than the animals cost !” 

“That was good, my old buck, thou prince of good luck ! 
Thy happiness flows like a river. 

In spite of that jade, thy wife, thou hast made 
Thy fortune for ever and ever!” 

“Not good,” and Brown wept, “for the house where I kept 
My money last night was burned down.” 

“Oh, bad! oh, far worse than wife with a curse,” 
Said Smith, weeping faster than Brown. 

“ Not so bad as ’twould seem,” said Brown with the gleam 
Of a smile, as he briskly replied, 

« i house, it is true, was burnt down ; but that shrew, 

'y termagant wife, was inside!” 


Tao to CMake x Rice Gy bristmas 
Party. 


HAVING bought your roast beef, E baad turkey and sausages, your 
currants, plums, spice, and suet, and laid in your rare good wine, 
the next thing to do is to prone: your choice spirits. To accom- 
plish this desirable result, be careful to obtain the company of your 
wife’s mother to meet your own mamma; your sister, with her 
children, to meet your wife's ditto; your uncle, the High Church 
rector, to meet your wife's uncle, the Methodist “ minister ;” your 
cousin, the medical student, who tells thoxe famous storjes of his 
dissecting-room ; your eldest sister and her husband, the “ vet.” of 
the 150th regiment, and your youngest sister and her husband, the 
colonel of the same corps ; and last, but not least, your brother, 
the artist, who will make caricatures of the company all dinner- 
time, for reproduction next week in his comic journal}. 

This will be found an infallible recipe for producing the desired 


result, 


[Christmas, 1886. 
FA QRerry Sl hristmas. 
From Tootsie's point of View, 


SUNSHINE VILLA, 
EXCELSIOR TERRACE, LITTLE PANNIKIN STEET, EAST, 
(Nearly opposite Refuge for Homeless Cats). 
WELL, thank goodness it’s over. 
In a stupid picture-book Bob gave me (“This isn’t all, I hop:?” 
» _ I said to him ; and if he thought to shuftte 
out of the thing that way he was mis- 
taken and I told him so pretty plainly, 
and that the least he could do wasa coupl:: 
of bangles or a r of boots)—in that 
—— picture-book, I read a poem endinz 


“Then _— for the pleasure of 


N . Xmas—shout ! 

NL> 7 — Which in love with the heart makes 
BP ir nel gold Sic to us 
a ho go! m 
) aang abt. ; we 

0 juice of the brow I 
gladdens his board.” oe 


I thought I'd read this to 
Poor Pa, who seemed dull, and 
had been saying he had drawn 
all his money from the paper 
for three weeks ahead, and he 
didn’t care how soon he had 
done with a world he loathed. 
Deru resy ete 

is time. e ends, let 
them rally. He also said if the poor man, when he was made n 
lord, was onyiing of Lord Bob's pattern it wasn’t much to be proud 
of, with which sentiment Ma and I agreed ; and:he added that if by 
the juice of the brown apple cider was referred to, give him four- 
half. As, however, I thought Poor Pa had had enough already, | 
didn’t, but read him another bit about Merry Christmas. But Poor 
Pa rose up and used bad words, which quite startled Nellie Hikiks, 

one of the “ Friv.” girls, who was paying me a visit. 

The same evening Lord Bob looked in, and asked how things 
were, and Poor Pa said they couldn’t be worse, so Bob suggested 
Poor Pa should fetch something from the Thingamy’s Head, round 
the corner, and while he was away, which was a longish time, Bob 
said he hadn't the things for the Christmas dinner yet, because 
he wanted to know what Ma would like, and how many there were 
to be. On which Ma burst into tears, and said it was her poverty 
and Poor Pa’s improvidence that compelled her to w the crust 
of charity, and Bob begged her not to mention it, which made Ma 
cry more than ever, and say, through her sobs, that she certainly 
had set her heart on roast goose, but that was all over now. 

About this time, Poor Pa came back without the bottle. It then 

| appeared that Poor Pa, just as he was reaching the Thingamy’s 


ly | Head, recollected that he had registered a vow, in consequence of 


| the impoliteness of the potman the last time he visited the house, 
never again to cross the threshold, and, chancing at the moment to 

! meet Mr. McGoose'»y, he asked him to fetch the whisky, and said he 

| would wait outside, which he did, till he was tired ; and, at last, goi 
in himself, heard that Mr. McGooseley had come in at one door an 
gone out of another round the corner, without making any purchase. 

“I know,” said Poor Pa, with feeling, “it is but a pleasantry, and 
that he will shortly return with Lord Bob’s half-sovereign ; but 
what does it make me look like in his lordship's eyes?” « * 

About an hour later, after Lord Bob had left, there came a knock 

: at the door which we thought was McGooseley, but it was a goose and 
ey, 8a) , sirloin of beef, and materials for the pudding. 

“I never fancy turkey comes to much without a nice boiled 
Yorkshire ham,” said Ma; and I could not help agreeing with her. 
Bob always does spoil the ship for the sake of a ha'porth of tar. 

These events, I ought to have mentioned, comnered the day before 
Christmas Eve ; and when I came home at night, I was much sur- 

by a strong smell of roast goose, and Poor Pa explained that 

had so set her heart on it, she really couldn't wait till the day 

came. Mr. Moses had dropped in, and Aunt Higgins and Evelina, 
60 we had quite a merry-making, and not a scrap was left. 

Next day Mr. McNab called with his ipes to practise a duet 
with Evelina onthe 0, gr Songs evening there was no turkey left. 

At supper, Poor , “ After all, a simple mid-day meal seems 
to me far more enjoyable than an elaborate spread at fashionable 
hours. If now, I were to send round pos is to say that you, my 
dear” (meaning Ma), “don't feel at all too well, and don't feel 
hardly equal to cooking a regular dinner, and that the Christmas 
entertainment will this year consist of a cold collation and a little 
music.” Next day, about two, we had the roast beef; and as 
Mr. McNab had stayed with us all ments deal was got through. 

About half-past five a pe Pa said eight on the post-cards) Uncle 
Boffin arrived, and called out, before the door was clo “See 
what I've brought! A steel to sharpen the carving-knife.” “ Carv- 
ing knife?” said Ma. “To be sure. How kind of you !—for the 
cold beef?" “Cold beef!” cried Uncle Boffin, staggering back. 
It then transpired that the cards Poor Pa and Mr. MeNab had gone 
to post remained still unposted in Poor Pa’s pocket. 

lose on this discovery, we found that Snatcherand the Cat Tabitha 
had got what was left out of the larder on to the floor, and had been 
having a hearty meal. Our only hope lay in sandwiches. Whilst 
Ma was preparing them, the Dook Snook, Lord Bob, the Honble. 
Billy, Aunt Geeser, and Blood-Stained Bill arrived together, and 
Bob’s first words were, “I’m as hungry asawolf!” « «# # 

Thank goodness it’s 
over! ; 

I never remember such 
an evening inall my life. 
Poor Pa worked body 
and suul to keep — 

olng, and after a little 
Troubadour business, 
dressed up as Father 
Christmas, with a wassail 
bowl, made up of the 
one bottle of port that 
was left out of a hamper 
Bob sent, and some six 
half-roasted apples, 
eis and sugar; but 
: think everybody was 

oo empty to appreciate 
oe Alexandr ‘a 
singing. r. McNab's 
bagpipes seemed some- 
how please no one; 
nor more did Mr. Mc- 
Gooseley’s coach-horn— 


Sines, eS hc 
produced aJack-o'- 
to soothe Tottie 


and 3 bu 


the last eggs they had at “ve 
the shop round the 
corner, and fell down on them ponsing Some, but from the smell, 
whilst pitying Billy, we thought we sustained no loss. The 
dear Dook was most kind and attentive to me, but kept tormenting 
little Toddles, who gambolled in my lap. 
Uncle Bofty, Auntio Gee., Ma, and Kr. Moses* played at cards, 
and there was a dreadful scene about Mr. Moses having done some- 
‘thing unusual with a trump card. 
When at length the awful evening reached its close, and_ the 
company were departing, Evelina was heard to how] dismally, That 
Blood-Stained Bill had cut off her pig-tails! Thank goodness it’s over! 


ee =e 


! 


Christmas, 1886.} 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


|/BEECHAMS PILLS. 


’ ARE universally admitted to be worth a Guinea a Box for Bilious and Nervous 
Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
e Fulness and Swelling after Meats, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flush- 


ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches 


9 on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling 
BREECH AM S PILLS Sensations, &c. ‘I'he first dose will give relief in twenty minutes. This is no 
® fiction, for they have done it in numberless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly in- 


i} BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


RSS SES a me 


' 


i 


SAVES TIME 
AND 
TROUBLE. 


WORKS 
QUICKLY 
AND WELL 


CLEANS HOUSE 
LIKE 
MAGIC. 


SERVANTS 
WORK 
BETTER 
WITH IT. 


—_ 


BARMAIDS 
SAY IT 18 
INVALUABLE 


| ABOUT THE BAR. 


vited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS 


KE 'S PILLS 
B CHAM for removing any irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 


given with each Box, they will soon restore females of all ages to sound and robust 


9 health. This has been proved by thousands who have tried them, and found the 
S PILLS benefits which are ensured by their use. 
e For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 


act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 


EE 9 important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
B CHAM system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
* and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of 


the human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes 


f 9 of society; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is, 
« BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the world. 


Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and Patent 


) Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
KO S PLLLS Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, 
: ¢ T. BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. each. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF BLUEBEARD. 


oe 


: " 
ay 
aR Be 


“There! I told . The spots are BLuEBeARD—"“None of my other wives 
all gone.” hi that. I wil 


Sister Anne—“ Don’t cry, Fatima, handed it back like never doubt 
Fatima again.” Tableau. 


must try Sapolio,” 


soo——1s690-—188S 


THE HISTORY OF SAPOLIO, 


EVENTY-EIGHT years ago our Soap business was established. Eighteen years ago, after a long 
S and expensive sition ofaxpecincnie we produced a new and superior arilote of POLISHING and 
CLEANSING SOAP. At that time such a Soap was almost unknown to housekéepers, and we were 
obliged to educate them to its use. Having put it up in an economical and convenient form, we 
dressed it in an original, new and attractive wrapping never before used, and named it “SAPOLIO. 

In the United States, SAPOLIO is used in almost every household, and Its success a lasting one, 
because one trial of its merits always secures a continuous use. Across the three thousand miles 
between New York and San Francisco, in every town and hamlet it is a household word—nothing 
more universal can be named inthe States. 'Tisa synonym of cleanliness. The editor of a great 
journal actually recommends it to his political rivals to “clean their consciences.” In the 
theatre, the circus, the street, and, most of all, in the home, it has become a familiar friend. 

We venture to ask English housekeepers to make the acquaintance of this useful article. All 
the world admires the scrupulous cleanliness of the English home; but still we feel sure that this 
article, timesaving, economical, simple, and convenient—will go far to lighten the labour now 
required about the house. SAPOLIO is truly the woman’s friend—to the women of England we 
commend it. 


LEP PPPS PP PPP PPI PIII IPIPIPPIPIIPPIPPPLPEAAM 
Many articles pretend to do the work of SAPOLIO, They are good after their kind, but—well, 
JUST TRY SAPOLIO! 
A sinall bow! of Water, a Cake of SAPOLIO, and a Cloth will do more Cleaning than a pail of Water and $ Cakes of Ordinary Soap. 


gp 


ANNIHILATES 
DIRT AND 


ABOLISHES ALL 
NEED OF BATH 
BRICK, ROTTEN- 
STONE, EMERY, 
WHITING, SAND, 
KNIFE POLISH, 
AND CHEMICAL 
POWDERS. 


_—— 


GREASE 
VANISHES, 
BRIGHTNESS 
RETURNS, 
ALLIS CLEAN, AND 
THE 
HOUSEKEEPER 
HAPPY. 
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a Ps, om ee te 


OuR TRANSFORMATION SCENE.—Sweet Mrs. 
Sloper. Wasn't ALLY proud of her that evening! 


a ‘SELECTIONS FROM A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
aT “oe ae 
ew 


pas\ 
SAS 


ax 


—— 


FI) | GR SS | 
a WG St | 
| 


2. Eunice reclined gracefully against = legs of the knight on on 
gore. it well fring up mson __ the old tomb; the church decorations lay neglected at her 
curtain that. shrouds, like a pall, the last Clement broke the silence. “Eunice, I love you!” 
chapter, iselc r ? he more, for at that moment the arm of the effigy u 5 
wanted any more in the story? Clearly to the earth, never to rise! this disgu ut I love you = he replied. 
not. Then Ict us proceed. “Then farewell for ever 1” eried Edgar, and fled. 


4 beteeton groin BA Woshallsee. Making his way 5. Tis Lange a Christmas weather. 
pow tang A aoe bgt Lotte which thi Within, — on awithont, the icy on 
he cd cer blast and bi ‘As we write, the vision of thee, too, farewell. art thon, Eunice Now we' 
Wl tale me forts gare head head.” ene, Ard funy clad, parses before us; Meg at the of 
inting with him __ approaches——It is not 


6. And Eunice, gentle Eunice, seek thee! 
chapter, Fa we. walt EVELINA. cameras ny NURSERY RHYME. 


for days, when, he has nothing to do with our story, we will let 


pe he sank into the boiling sea, 


ON THE OFF PERPENDICULARSH. TOO MUCH PORT | = = 
ON BOXING NIGHT. = ff . : = = ‘ib 


Pratseworthy Policeman (to Swell who has dined). The second to the left, sir, and then it’s as 
straight as ever you can g0." WANTED—A Blue Pill and Black Draught. PITY THE POOR DOCTOR. 
if Swell, Straigh as cvers gosh? Wansh sh'ult me. Confounsh imperench ! And go we should think, to see the Plum Pudding peda had to leave his dear little wifey to go and doctor some naughty 
(Pulls himself together, and goes over backwards. they ate at Dinner-time. ttle boys who stole the cakes and apples on Christmas Day, 


, — 
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ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. i 


As sung for the first time by the FRIEND OF MAN, AND HIS SON ALEXANDRY, ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1886. 


(ENT. STA. HALL.) 


Words by H. Cuance Newron. Music by Joun Cooxs, Jun. 


The world, his wife, and fa - mi - lee, Now Yule-tide’ is at hand 


————- —— 


[For Chorus see last page of this Supplement. 
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A. 
MR. MCNAB. COUSIN EVBLINA. BILL HIGGINS. SLOPER, Esq., P.0.M., E 


UNCLE BOFFIN. MRS. SLOPER IKY MOSES. 


SNATCHER. 
PABITHA. AUNT GEESER. a 


ALLY SLOPER’S CHRI 


ry 7 See Carel on back of this Pichere, composed expressly for Auuy’s Orishmas Party, by Jon Cooae, Jun. See c 
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A. SLOPER, Eeq., P.0.M., Etc. MR. McGOOSELEY. LORD BOB. LARDI LONGSOX. 


S ALEXANDRY. DOOK SNOOK. HON. BILLY. TOTTIE GOODENOUGH. 
sai SNATCHER TODDLES. TOOTSIE SLOPER. 


R’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


v's Chrismas Party, by Jonx Cooxe, Jun. See also the Article on page 14, communicated by Miss Toorsrz SLOPER. ee 
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ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Then a Mer - ry Christ-mas to All un-der the mis - tle - toe, ;: 


free-dom from ills and from doc - tor’s bills, Maythat mar - vel 


To Slo-per and I 
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1 | 1st time. il 
-§—_. =~. —— ees a A S—[———_—_. 
say ae naa woe : — _ aoe ———— = 
sa 
here’s goodcheer and a 


For remainder of words, see page 8 of ‘‘ Ally Sloper’s Christmas Holidays.” 
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